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HESE volumes are a continuation, of a mof learned 

and ingenious work, of which we gave an account in 
a former volume *, “and complete the elegant edition of 
Englith poets publifhed by the Bookfellers of London. 

The charaéter both of ‘the author and_ his performance 
are already too well known and eftablifhed in the republic 
of letters, to make any farther recommendation neceffary ; 
it may be fufficient, therefore, to obferve, that in thefe 
Lives of the Poets we meet with the fame eritical pene- 
tration and fapacity, the fame accurate knowlege of men 
and manners, judicious reflections, nervous ftyle, and: manly 
fentiments, that diftinguifhed the former volumes:—This 
part of the work is, at the fame time,’ more interéfting, as it 
contains the lives, and difplays the characters, of ‘perfons liv- 
ing nearly in our own times; and whom fomedf us were, per 


haps, perfonally acquainted with, Pope, Swift, Mai Thom-« 


fon, Young, Collins, Gray, Dyer, Akenfide, &c. —Amongh | 


thefe, the life of the celebrated Dr, Young is not write 
ten by Dr. Johnfon, but by a gentleman, who, the Dr. 
informs us, had better information concerning it than he 
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could obtain.—We could have wifhed, however, that Merv 
Herbert Croft, of Lincoln’s-Inn; who writes this life for hig 
friend Dr. Johnfon, had himfelf received more informationy 
with regard both to the public and private character of Dr. 
Young;-than we-here meet with. 


¢ Of the domeftic manners and petty habits (fays Mr. Croft) 
of the author of the Night Thoughts, ] hoped to have given 
you an account from the beft authority ; —but who fhall dare to 
fay, To-morrow I will be wife or virtuous, or to-morrow I wilt 
do a particular thing? Upon enquiring for his houfekeepcr, I 
tearned that fhe was buried two days before E reached the town 
of her abode.’ : 


Mr. Croft, we obferve, has taken no fmiall pains to vindi- 
cate the character of Dr. Young’s fon, (a worthy man, and, 
we believe, now living) from the miireprefentations of the 
Biographia Britannica, which, he tells us, 


4 Not fatisfied with pointing out the fon of Young, in that 


fon’s lifestime, as his father’s Lorenzo, travels out of its way 


into.the kiftory of the fon, and tells of his having been forbid~~ 


den his college at Oxford for mifbehaviour, and of his long la- 
bouring under the difpleafure of his father. How fuch anec- 


dotes, were they true, tend to illuftrate the Life of Young, it 


SH? 


is not eafy to difcover. If the fon of the author of the Night 
Thoughts was indeed forbidden his college for a time at one of 
our univerfifies, the author of Paradife Loft was difgracefully 
ejected from the other, with the additional indignity of public 
corporal correétion. From jiivenile follies who is free? Were 
nature to indilge the fon of Young with a fecond youth, and 
to leave him at the fame time the experience of that which is 
pat, he would probably pafs it differently (who would not?) ; 

é would certainly be the oceafion of lefs uneafinefs to his fa- 
ther ;—but, from the fanie experience, he would as certainly 
be*treated in a different manner by his father. Young was.a 

eet; poets (with reverence be it fpoken) do not make the 
bef parents, _Faney and imagination feldom deign to ftcop 
from their heights ; always ftoop unwillingly to the low level 
of common duties. Aloof from vulgar life, they purfue their 
rapid flight beyond the ken of mortals, and defcend not to earth 
but when obliged by neceffity. The profe of ordinary occurs 
rences is beneath the dignity of poetry. Yet the fon of Young 
would almoft fooner, I know, pais fora Lorenzo, than fee him- 
felf vindicated, at‘ the expence of. his father’s memory, from 
follies which, if it was blameable in a boy to have committed 
them, it is furely praife worthy in a man.to lament, and certain- 
ly net only unneeceflary but cruel in a biographer to re# 
eord 
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This extract, our réaders will obferve, is not very favour 


able to Dr. Young.—Poets, Mr. Croft’ tells us,'* do not - 


make the. beft parents :’ we carinot, however, fubfcribe to 
the truth of this obfervation, as no fatisfa€tory reafon can,. 
perhaps, be affigned why poets fhould riot be as good parents 
as other men.—This gentleman informs us, that Philander 
and Narciffa, in the Night Thoughts, are Mr. and Mrs. Teme 
ple ; and that the poet feémis to. dwell. with more melancholy 
on their deaths than that of his wife. 

In juftice to Mr. Croft it is neceflary to obfetve, that he 


has endeavoured to affimilate his part of thé work with the reft, _ 


by a careful and ftudious imitation of Dr: Johnfon’s ftyle and: 
manner, which he feems to have hit off with fome degree of 
fuccefs. 

Our readers, howevér, are, by this time, we fuppofe, ra- 
ther impatient for an extract from thé great biographer him- 


felf. In awork of this nature, where every part has nearly, 


an equal fhare of merit, it is difficult to fele& thofe which 


may lay claim to our fuperior admiration. If a preferénce, | 


however, muft be given, we fhould beftow it on the lives 
of Pope, Addifon, and Thomfon, which feem to have been 
— con amore, and to fhinein this colleétion with peculiag 
uftres 

The following charagter of Addifon, which we find at the 
concluiion of his life, is equally juft and delicate. 


¢ As adefcriber of life and manners, he mutt be allowed to 
ftand perhaps the firft of the firft rank. His humour, which, 
as Stecle obierves, is peculiar to himfelf, is fo happily diffufed as 
to give the grace of novelty to demeftick fcenes and.daily oc- 
cufrences, He never outfteps the modefty of nature, nor raifeg 


merriment or wonder by the violation of truth. His figures, 
neither divert by diftortion, nor amaze by aggravation... Hé . 


copies hfe with fo much fidelity, that he can be hardly faid to 
invent; yet his exhibitions have an air fo much original, that it 
is difficult to fuppofe them not merely the product of imaginations 

‘ As-a teacher of wifdom he may be confidently tolloweds 
His religion has nothing in it enthufiaitick or fuperftitious + 
he appears neither weakly credulous nor wantonly fceptical ; 
his morality is neither dangeroufly lax, nor impracticably rigids 
All the enchantment of fancy and all the cogency of argument 
are employed to recommend to the reader his: real intereft, the 
care ot pleafing the author of his being. Truth is fhewn fomee 
times as the phantom of a vifion, fometimes appears half-veiled 
in an allegory : fometimes attracts regard in the robes of fancy, 
and fometimes fleps forth in the confidence of teafon. She 
wears a thoufand dreffes, and in all is pleafings 


¢ Mille habet ornatus, mille cecenter haber, ; 
G 2 * Hiss 
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‘ His profe is the model of the middle flile ; on grave fubjecs 
not formal, on light occalions not grovelling; pure without 
ferupulofity, and exact without apparent elaboration ; ‘always 
equable, and always eafy, without glowing words or pointed 
fentences. Addifon never deviates from his track to fnatch a 
grace ; he féeks no ambitious ornaments, and tries no hazardous 
innovations. His ‘page is always luminous, but never blazes in 
unexpected {plendour. | 

‘ It feems to have: béen his principal endeavour to avoid all . 
harflinefs and feverity of - diétion’s he is therefore fometimes 
verbofe in his tranfitions and conneétions, and fometimes de- 
fcends too much to the language of converfation ; yet if his 
language had been lefs idiomatical, it might have loft fomewhat 
of its genuine Angliciim,. What he attempted, he performed ; 
he is never feeble, and he did not with to be energetick ; he is 
never rapid, and he never flagnates. His fentences have nei- 
ther ftudied amplitude, nor affected brevity: his periods, though 
not diligently rounded, are voluble and eafy. Whoever withes 
to attain an Englifh ftile, familiar but not coarfe, and elegant 
but not ojtentatious, muft give his days and nights to the vo- 
lumes of Addifon.’ : 


To this we will fubjoin what our author has faid of that 
amiable man and excellent poet, James ‘T’homfon. 


¢ Thomfon, (fays Dr. Johnfon) asa writer, is entitled to 
one praife of the higheft kind; his mode of thinking, and of 
exprefling his thoughts, is original. His blank verfe is no more 
the blank verfe of Milton, or of, any other poet, than the 
rhymes of Prior are the rhymes of Cowley. His numbers, his 
paufes, his diétion, are of his own growth, without tranfcrip- 
tion, without imitation. He thinks in a peculiar train, and he 
thinks always as a man of genius; he looks round on Nature. . 
and on Life, with the eye which Nature beftows only on a poet 5° 
the eye. that diftinguifhes, in every thing »prefented to its view, 
whatever there is on which imagination can delight ta..be de- 
tained, and with a mind that at once comprehends the.vait, and 
attends to the minute. The reader of the Seafons wonders 
that he never faw before what Thomfon fhows him, and that he. 
never yet has felt what Thomfon impreiles. 

‘ His is one of the works in which blank verfe feems pro- 
perly ufed; Thomfon’s wide expanfion of general views, and. . 
his-enumeration of circumftantial varieties, would have been ob- 
ftru€ted and embarrafled by the frequent interfeCtions of the 
fenfe, which are neceflary effects of thyme. 

_ © His defcriptions of extended fcenes and general effects bring 

before us the whole magnificence of Nature, whether pleafing or 
dreadful. The gaiety of Spring, the fplendour of Summer, the 
tranquillity of Autumn, and the horror of Winter, take in 
their turns poffeffion of the mind. The poet leads us through 
the appearances of things as they are fucceffively varied by the 
. ‘ Vi- 
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-wicifitudes of the year, and imparts to us fo much of his own 
enthufiafm, that our thoughts expand with his imagery, and 
kindle with his fentiments. Nor is the naturalift without his 
part in the entertainment; for he is affifted to recolleét and -to 
combine, to arrange his difcoveries,.and to amplify the {phere 
of his contemplation. 

_. © The great defe& of the Seafons is want of method; but 
for this I know.not that there was any remedy. Of many ap- 
‘pearances fubfifting all at once, no rule can be given why one 
fhould be mentioned before another ; yet the memory wants 
the help of order, and the curiofity is not excited by lufpente or 
expectation. 

* His diction is in the higheft degree florid and luxuriant, fuch 
as may be faid to be to his images and thoughts both their luftre 
and their fhade ; fuch as inveits them with fplendour, through 
which perhaps they are not always eafily difcerned. It is too 
exuberant, and fometimes may be charged with filling the ear 
more than the mind. 

‘ Thefe Poems, with. which I was acquainted at their firf sap- 
pearance, I have fince found altered and enlarged by fubfequent 
revifals, as the author fuppofed his judgement to grow more 
exact, and as ‘books or converfation extended his knowledge 
and opened his profpects. They are, I think, improved in 
general; yet I know not whether they have not loft part of what 
Temple calls their race; a word which, applied to wines, in its 
primitive fenfe, means the flavour of the foil.’ 


This criticifm is elegant, candid, and judicious; the praife 
beftowed is not (as praifes often are) vague, general, and in- 
difcriminate, but founded on true tafte and reafon ; nor is the 
cenfure lefs juft. 

Though Dr. Johnfon’s critical determinations will always 
be received with deference and refpeét, we much doubt whe- 

ether they will be implicitly fubmitted to with regard to that 
“great favourite of the ladies Matthew Prior, whom our bio- 
grapher feems to have placed in a lower fcale of baa than is 
generally allotted to him,— Of this poet, Johnion 
has taken the liberty to fay, that his love- E3 are not 
di€tated by nature, and have neither gallantry nor ten- 
dernefs; that his mythologica] allufions are defpicable ; 
and that when he tries to act the lover without the help of 
his gods and goddeffes, his thoughts.age wnaffeCting ‘or ree 
mote ; that his Henry and Emma a dull tedious dia- 
logue. 


-¢ His Poem (fays our author) on the Battle of Ramilies is 
neceffarily tedious by the’ form of the ftanza: an uniform mafs 
ef ten lines, thirty-five times repeated, inconfequential and 

G 3 flightly 
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lightly conneéted, miuft' weary both the ear ‘and the utider- 
‘Pending g. His imitation of Spenfer, which confifts principally. 
din J ween and 7 eveet, without exclufion of later modes of {peech 

makes his poem: neither ancient rior ‘modern. His mention of 
«Mars and Bellona, and his comparifon of Marlborough to the 
Eagle that bears the thunder of Jupiter, ‘are all puerile and un- 
caffeding ; and yet more defpicable’ is the long tale told by Lewis 
jn his deloair, of Brute and Yroynovante, ‘and the tecth of Cad. 
«mus, with’ his “fimilies of the raven ‘and eagle, and wolf and 
dhon. _ By the help of fuch eafy fiétions, and vulgar topicks, 
‘without acquintance with life, and without ‘knowledge of art or 
nature, a poem of any length, cold and litelefs like this, may 
tbe eafily written on any fubj eat? 


He tells us afterwards, that Prior’s Alma has no plan, and 
‘that ‘his Solomon is tedious and uninterefting; and that 
; ‘whatever he claims above mediocrity, feems the ‘effort of ftrug- 
gle and of toil. 


¢ He has (fays he) miany vigorous but few happy lines; he 
thas every thing by purchafe, and nothing by gift; he had no 
nightly vifitations of the Mufe, no infufions of fentiment or fe- 
licities of fancy.’ 


The legality of this fevere fentence againft poor Matt. will 
probably be difputed in the court of criticifm by fome of his 
warm friends and .admirers.—We fhall not, however, enter 
into the contention, but proceed to obferve, that our biogra~ 

hical legiflator, in another part of this work, has again 
teary fteered againft the tide of popular opinion, by calling 
jn queftion’ the tran{cendent excellence of our modern Pindar, 
Mr. Gray, whom he has dethroned and degraded, in the foi- 
lowing terms. 


¢ Gray’s Poetry (fays he) is now to be confidered ; and I hope 
not to be looked on as.an enemy to his name, if I confefs that I 
gontem plate it with lefs pleafure than his life. 

¢ His ode on Spring has fomething poetical, both in the lan- 
guage and’ the thought ; but the language is too luxuriant, and 
the thoughts | have nothing new, There has of late arifen a 
practice of giving to ad) jeétives, derived from fubftantives, the 
termination of participles ; fuch as the cu/fured plain, the dafied 
bank ; but I was forry to fee, in the lines ot a fcholar like 
Gray, the honied Spring. The morality is natural, but too 
flale; the conclafion is pretty. 

¢ The poem on the Cat was doubtlefs by its author confidered 
as a trifle, but it is not a happy trifle. In the firft flanza the 
azure flowers that d/ow, fhew refclutely a rhyme is fometimnes 
made when it cannot eafily be found Selima, the Car, 2 
ealled' a nymph, with wae -yio! ‘ence both to language an 

; ‘fenfe j 
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fenfe; but there is good ufe made of it when it igdone; fot 
of the two lines, | | sis 


s¢ What female heart ean gold defpife ? 
What.cat’s averfe to fith !” 


the firft relates merely to the. nymph, and the fecond only 
to the cat, ‘The fixth ftanza contains a melancholy truth, that 
a favourite has no friend; but the laft ends in a pointed fentence 
of no relation to the purpofe; if what glifered had been gold, 
the cat would not have gone into the water; and, if fhe ad, 
would not lefs have been drowned, RK 

‘ The Profpect of Eaton College fuggefts nothing to Gray, whigh 
every beholder does not equally think and feel, His fupplica- 
tion to father Thames, to tell him who drives the hoop or 
toffes the ball, is ufelefs and puerile. Father Thames has no 
better means of knowing than himfelf. His epithet buxom health 
is not elegant; he feems not to underftand the word, Gray 
thought his language more poetical as it was More remote 
from common  y finding in Dryden Aoney redolent of Spring, 
an expreflion that reaches the utmoft limits of our language, 
Gray drove it a little more beyond common apprehenfion, y 
making gales to be redolent of joy and youth. 

‘ Of the Ode on Adverfity, the hint was at firft taken from 
O Diva, gratum que regis Antium; but Gray has excelled his 
original by the variety of his fentiments, and by their moral, a 
plication. Of this piece, at once poetical and rational, I will 
not by flight objections violate the dignity. | 

¢ My procefs has now brought me to the wonderful wander 
of wonders, the two Sifter Odes ; by which, though either vul- 
gar ignorance or common fenfe at firft univerfally rejected them, 
many have been fince perfuaded to think themfelves delighted, 
I am one of thofe that are willing to be pleafed, and therefore 
would gladly find the meaning of the firft ftanza of the Progrefs 
ef Poetry. — : 

‘ Gray feems in his rapture to confound the images of /preade 
ing found and running water. A jfiream of mufick may be al« 
lowed; but. where does mujfick, however /meoth and frong, after 
having vifited the verdant vales, rowl down the fleep amain, fo 
as that rocks and nodding groves rebellow to the roar? Vf this be. 
{aid of mufck; itis nonlenfe; if it be faid of water, it is noe 
thing to the purpofe. . 

¢ The fecond ftanza, exhibiting Mars’s car and Jove’s eagle, 
js unworthy of farther notice. Criticifin difdains ta chafe a 
{chool-boy to his common places. 


‘ To the third it may likewife be objeéted, that it is drawn 
from mythology, though fuch as may be more eafily affimilated 
to real life, . Idalia’s velwet-green has fomething of cant. An 
epithet or metaphor drawn from nature ennobles art ; an epithet 
or metaphor drawn from art degrades nature. Gray is too fond 
ef words arbitrarily compounded. Many-tevinkling was formerly 
3 , G4 cenfured 
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-*¢enfured as. not.analogical; we may fay many-fpotied, but 
Icarcely many -fpotting. This ftanza, however, has fomethiag 
~ pleafin 
ar OF the fecond ternary of ftanzas, the firft endeavours to 
tell fomething, and would have told it, had it not been crofled 
by Hyperion: the fecond defcribes well enough the univerfal 
prevalence of poetry; but | am afraid that the conclufion wilk 
hot rife from the premifes. The caverns of the North and 
the plains of Chili are not the refidences of Glory and generous 
Shame, But that poetry and virtue go always together is an 
opinion fo pleafing, that I can forgive him who refolves to 
‘think it true. 

‘ The third ftanza founds big with Delphi, and Egean, and 
iffes, and Meander, and hallowed fountain and folemn. found ; 
but in all Gray’s odes there is a kind of cumbrous {plendor 
which we with away. His pofition is at taft falfe; in the time 
of Dante and Petrarch, from whom he derives our firft {chool 
of Poetry, Italy was ovey-run by tyrant pow r and coward vice ; 
nor was gur flate much better when we firft borrowed the Ita- 
‘lian arts. 

‘ Of the third ternary, the firft gives a mythological birth 
of Shak{peare. What is faid of that mighty genus is true ; 
but ‘it is hot faid happily: the real effects of his poetical power 
are put out of fight by the pomp of machinery. Where truth 
is fufficient to fill the mind, fiction is worfe than ufelefs; the 
counterfeit debafes the genuine. 

‘ His accounts of Milton’s blindnefs, if we fuppofe it caufed 
by ftudy in the formation of his poem, a fuppofition furely 
allowable, is poetically true, and happily imagined. But the 
car of Dryden, with his fevo courfers, has nothing in it pecu- 
liar; it is a carin which any other. rider may be. placed. 

‘ The Bardappears, at the firft view, tobe, as Algarotti and 
others haye remarked, an imitation of the Prophecy of Nereus, 
Algarotti thinks it fuperior to its original ; and, if preference 
depends only on the imagery and animation of the two poems, 
his judgement is right. ‘There is in the Bard more force, more 
thought, and more variety. But to copy is lefs than to invent, 
and the copy has been unhappily produced at a wrong time, 
The fiction of Horace was to the Romans credible ; but its re- 
vival difgufts us with apparent and unconquerable falfehood, 
Tncredulus od?. 

“"* To feleé a fingular event, and fwell it to a giant’s bulk by 
ee appendages of fpe¢tres and predictions, has little dif. 

culty, for he that forfakes the probable may always find the 
fharvelious; and it has little ufe, we are affected only as we 
believe ; we are improved only as we find fomething to be imi- 
tatéd ‘or. declined “I do not fee that the Bard promotes any 
truth, moral or political. ) 
' * His ftanzas are too long, efpecially his epodes ; the ode is 
finifhed before the ear has learned its meafures, and confequent- 
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ly before it can receive pleafure from their confonance and¢re- 
currence, 


. ‘ 
Dr. Johnfon then enters into a minute examination of the 
feveral ftanzas of the Bard, and concludes his criticifm on the 


Odes by obferving that they 


¢ Are marked by glittering accumulations of ungraceful or- 
naments ; they ftrike rather than pleafe; the images are mag- 
nified by affectation; the language is laboured into harfhnefs, 
- The mind of the writer feems to work with unnatural violence, 
Double, double, toil and trouble. He has a kind of ftrutting dig- 
nity, and is tall by walking on tiptoe. His art and his ftruggle 
are too vifible, and there is too little appearance of eafe or 
nature. 


Whether the whole of this free cenfure is ftri€tly juft and 
well founded, we will not pretend to determine. Certain it 
is, however, at leaftin our opinion, that no man ever acquired 
a high reputation at fo eafy a rate, or received fuch great 
cvages for fo little work, as Mr. Gray.—On his Elegy in a 
Country Church-Yard, we agree with Dr. Johnfon, that too 
much praife cannot well be lavifhed; at the fame time we 
think with him, that Gray’s Odes, as well as his other little per. 
formances, have been much over-rated. The reputation of a 
poet in this country is, indeed, a matter very fluctuating and 
uncertain. Whilft he lives, and perhaps many years after. 
wards, a proper and unbiaffed judgment of his real merit is 
feldom found. It is a long time before whim and caprice, pre- 
judice and partiality fubfide ; and the true charatter is not 
often afcertained, till that of the man is entirely forgotten. 
Gray has been placed by his fanguine admirers by the fide of 
Dryden and Pope. Dr. Johnfon feems to have levelled him 
with the minor bards of a much inferior rank: half a century 
hence he may, perhaps, be fixed in his right and proper 
ftation, 


¢ Behind the foremoft, and before the laft.’ 


In the mean time, as the twig inclined too much one way, 
we are obliged to Dr. Johnfon for bending ftrongly towards 
* the other, which may make it ftrait at laft. 

We cannot difmifs this article without congratulating the 
public, on the extraordinary pains and induftry which our ex- 
cellent biographer has beftowed on the life of Pope. Much 
more is faid of him, (though not more than he deferves) than 
of any other writer: every part of his character is delineated with 
the greateft accuracy, and every part of his writings criticifed 
by the nice hand of tafte, judgment, and impartiality. What is 


faid 
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faid of Pope’s Letters is fo juft and fenfible, that we cannot 
withhold from our readers the following quotation. 


. © Of his focial qualities (fays Dr, Johnfon), if an eftimate be 
made from his Letters, an optnion too favourable cannot eafily be 
formed ; they exhibit a perpetual and unclouded effulgence of 

eneral benevolence, and particular fondnefs. There is nothing 
Bar liberality, gratitude, Ponlinncys and tendernefs.. It has been 

fo long faid as to be commonly believed, that the true characters 

of men may be found ip their letters, and that he who writes 
to his friend lays his: heart open before him. But the truth is, 
that fuch were. fimple friendihips of the golden age, and are 
now the friendfhips only of children. Very few can boaft of 
hearts which they dare lay open to themfelves, and of which, 
by whatever accident expofed, they do not fhun a dittinét and 
gontinued view; and, certainly, what we hide from ourfelves 
we do not fhew to our friends. ‘There is, indeed, no tranfac- 
tion which offers ftronger temptations to fallacy and fophiftication 
than epiftolary:intercourfe. In the eagernefs of converfation 
the firft emotions of the mind often burft qut, before they are 
eonfidered ; in the tumult of bufinefs, intereft and paffion have 
their genuine effect; but a friendly letter is acalm. and delibe- 
yate performance, in the cool of leifure, in the ftillnefs of fo- 
litude, and furely no man fits down to depreciate by defign his 
own charaéter. by Aes 

+ “¢ Friendfhip has no tendency to fecure veracity ; for by whom 
¢an aman fo much with to be thought better than he is, as by 
him whofe kindnefs he defires to gain or keep? Even in writ- 
ing to the world there is lefs conftraint; the author is not con- 
fronted with his reader, and takes his chance of approbation 
among the different difpofitions of mankind; but a letter is ad- 
Preffed to a fingle mind, of which the prejudices and_partia~ 
Vities are known ; and muft therefore pleafe, if not by favour- 
ing them, by forbearing to oppofe them, = 

‘To charge thofe favourable reprefentations, which every 
man gives of himfelf, with the guilt pf hypocritical falfhood, 
would fhow more feverity than knowledge. The writer com- 
monly believes himfelf. Almoft every man’s thoughts, while 
they are general, are right; and moft hearts are pore, while 
temptation is away. It is eafy to awaken generous fentiments 
in privacy ; to defpife death when there is no danger; to. glow 
with benevolence when there is nothing to be given. While 
fuch ideas are formed they are felt, and felf-love does not fuf- 
pet the gleam of virtue to be the meteor of fancy. ! ie 

_ © If the Letters of Pope are confidered merely as compofitions, 
they fecm to be premeditated and artificial. It is one thing to 
write becaufe there is fomething which the mind withes to dif- 
charge; and another, to folicit the imagination becaufe cere- 
thony or vanity requires fomething to be written. Pope con- 
feffes his early Letters to be vitiated with affectation and ambi- 
gran; to know whether he difentangled himfelf from thofe per- 
: verters 
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verters of epiftolary integrity, his book aad his life muft be fet 
in comparifon,’ 


Thefe obfervations are the refult of good fenfe, anda know- 
lege of mankind, and may be ufeful by cautioning usagaintt form- 
ing any decifive opinion of real characters merely from the let- 

ters of our friends ; for, as Dr. Johnfon very properly obferves, 


‘ In the Letters both of Swift and Pope there appears fuch 
narrownefs of mind, as makes them infenfible of any excel- 
lence that has not fome affinity with their own, and confines 
their efteem and approbation to fo fmall a number, that who- 
ever fhould form hjs opinion of the age from their reprefentation, 
would fuppofe them to have lived amidit i ignorance and barba; 
rity, unable to find among their contemporaries, either virtue 


or intelligence, and perfecuted by thofe that could not under, 
ftand them.’ 


In that part of the life of Pope, where mention is made 
of his friend bifhop Warburton, we meet with the charaéter of 
that learned and ingenious prelate, which is drawn, as our 
readers Will fee, by a mafterly hand ; and which, we think, 
might ftand with propriety at the head of his works, in all fas 
ture editions of them, 


* About this time (fa $ our author) Warburton began to 
make his appearance in the firft ranks of learning. He was.a 
man of vigorous faculties, a mind fervjd‘and veheinent, fu plied 
by inceflant and unlimited enquiry, with wonderful exter and 
variety of knowledge, which yet had not oppreffed his imagin- 
ation, nor clouded his perfpicacity. To every work he brought 
a memory full fraught with a fancy fertile of original combina- 
tions, and at once exerted the powers of the fcholar, the. rear 
foner, and the wit. “But his knowledge was too multifarious ta 
be always exact, and his purfuits were too eager to be always 
cautious. His abilities gave him an haughty confidence, which 
he difdained to conceal or mollify ; ; and his impatience of oppo- 
fition difpofed him to treat his adverfaries with fuch contemptu- 
ous fuperiority as made his readers commonly his enemies, and 
excited againtt him the wifhes:of fome who ‘favoured his caufe, 
He feemsto have adopted the Roman Emperor’s determination, 
oderint dum metuant; he ufed no ailurements of gentle language, 
but withed to compel rather than perfuade. ; 

* His ftyle is copious without felection, and forcible without 
neatnefs ; he took the words that prefented themfelyes : his 
diétion js coarfe and impure, and his fentences are unmea= 
fured. ‘ 


In a page or two beyond this, Dr. Johnfon tells us, that 
Warburton was obliged to Pope ah introducing him to Mr. 
Allen, ‘ who gave him his niece and his eftate, and by confe- 

7 quence, 
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quence a bifhopric.’—Here we believe Dr. Johnfom has attri- 
buted more power and influence to Allen than he ever pof 
feffed; as Warburton’s preferment, we have always under- 
ftood, did not arife from his fucceeding to Allen’s eftate, but 
to his own literary merit, which was taken notice of and re- 
warded by lord Chatham, then Mr, Pitt and prime minifter, 
who made him a bifhop. 

Thecomparifon drawn between Pope and Dryden, which 
our readers will find towards the conclufion of jhis life (too 
long to be here inferted) is finely executed, and the merits of 
the two writers excellently difcriminated. The beauties of 
Pope’s Effay on Criticifm are judicioufly illuftrated ; and the 
Rape of the Lock honoured with that praife and. admiration 
which it fo juftly deferves.—The tranflation of Homer has, 
perhaps, great as it is, more than a {uficient portion of com- 
mendation beftowed upon it by our fagacious critic, who en- 
deavours. ftrenuoufly to defend Pope againft thofe who ob- 
jected that his verfion of Homer was not Homerical ; that it 
exhibits not any refemblance of his original and chara¢teriftic 
manner, and wants his artlefs grandeur and unaffected ma- 
jetty. 

‘ To a thoufand cavils (fays Dr, Jobnfon) one anfwer is 
fafficient ; the purpofe of a writer is to be read, aind the criti- 
cifm which would deftroy the power of pleafing ‘mutt be blown 
afide, Pope wrote for his own age and his own nation : he knew 
that it was neceflary to colour ‘the images and point the fenti- 


ments of his author; he therefore made him agunctal, but loft 
him fome of his fublimity,? 


Here what our author has urged does by no means remove 
the objection. Allowing all Pope’s merit, it is certainly pof- 
fible to produce a better and more faithful tranflation of Ho- 
mer than he has given us; but it mutt be in blank verfe, 
which is more fuitable to the nature of an epic poem: 
though, after all, we believe with Dr. Johnfon, that tuck a 
tranflation would not have fo many readers. 

The quotations above given, and the remarks already sisi: 
renders it almoft needlefs to fay what juftice demands of us, 
that this performance is one of the moft acute, agreeable, 
and entertaining works that has paffed under our infpeétion :s 
and we lament that the collettion is not larger, as we fhould 
then have had more lives of the Englith poets by Dr. 
Johnfon, 
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HIS is a continuation of a Tour to Wales * by Mr. Pen- 
nant, a gentleman well known in the literary world by 
his account of Scotland, and other ingenious performances. 
As Wales is a part of the kingdom abounding’ in the fineft 
profpects, and moft beautiful fcenery, and where nature ap- 
pears in al! her fublimity and magnificence, affording, at the 
fame time, an ample field for. the curiofity of the naturalift, 
and food fufficient for the antiquary, an accurate defcription 
of it ‘cannot but be acceptable to the public, efpecially 
when given by .fo careful an obferver as Mr. Pennant, who 
has omitted nothing which the information of preceding 
writers, or which oral or traditional knowlege could procure 
with regard to every place through which he paffed, andevery . 
perfon or circumftance which he has occafion to mention. To 
a native of this country, whofe honeft. prejudices warmly in- 
tereft him in every thing that concerns it, the work before 
us mult be doubly agreeable, as the author who. is himfelf, 
we believe, both a native and inhabitant, takes every oppor- 
sunity, in his relation of different occurrences, to celebrate the 
virtues of his countrymen. If.the reader, indeed, has not 
fome knowlege of Welch, he will not fo well relith the beau- 
ties of it. A mere Engiifhman would even fometimes be 
puzzled to decypher the following formidable letters, 


BWLCH OER —DDRWS, 


which, notwithftanding, form the running title of ‘page’ 16, 
with feveral others equally illegible. 

Impartiality obliges us here to remark, that there is not 
that eafe, terfenefs, a and perfpicnity in the fiyle of this per- 
formance which we could wifh to ‘have met with ; the facts 
and occurrences recounted, and the obfervations made, are 
not well ranged and digefted; add to this, that the diary--. 
manner in which the narrative-of the Journey is continued, 
has fomething very aukward and uncouth in it. 

‘ Return along the ridge of the hill—fee beneath me the | 
little church of Gwaen- -yfher—defcend to the church and * 
village Llanafa—quit the turnpike road on the left—ford the © 
Wheler, and after crofling the Clwyd, reach Llewinni, &c.” 
This méthod of reciting what happened, may be ufeful in a — 
memorandum book, and of .fervice to travellers who are 
to go the fame road; but a frequent repetition of it in a 
printed .book, is rather tedious: and difguiting. We mean 





* See Crit. Rev. vol, xlv. p. 268. 
not, 
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not, however, by this remark, to derogate from the genefal 
merit and utility of this performance, which is, upon. the 
whole, confidered as part of a hiftory of the country, both 
inftrudtive and entertaining, as our readers will perceive by the 
following extracts; which we have feleéted as fome of the mot 
ftrikine and agreeable. : 

¢ In the year 1572, fays otir autho?, thé réfiant burgefles who 
are voters for a member for the borough of Denbigh, had the 
courage to withfiand. the infinuations,. the promifes, and the | 
threats, of as unprincipled a lord as this kingdoiti was.-ever afs 
flicted with ; who had power to infli@, and will to exécute, any 
vengeance that oppofition,to bis arbitrary inclinations might ex- 
cite. In that year it was his pleafute that éne Henty Dynne 
fhéuld reprefent this borough.in parlement ; the burgeffes were 
refractory, and chofe another perfon; which gave rife to the fol- 
lowing letter, which I print, as a fans pareille. 
¢ A Ite fent from the earl of Leicefter to the bayliffe, aldermen; 

and burgeffes, greatlie blaminge them for making. choife of 
. the burges of the.parliament without his lordfhip’s confente, 

and commanding them to allter their eleGtione, and to chofe 

Henrie Dynne. . 

© T have bene latlie «advertifed how fmall confideration voue’ 
have had of the I** I wrote unto you, for the notnynafion of, yor 
burgefs, whereat.as I cannot but greatlie mervayle (in refpect [ 
am yo' |. and you my tenaunts, as alfothe mahie good tournes 
and. coftiodities w“* I have bene allwayes willirige to procure youey 
for the benefitte cf yot whole ftate) fo do I take the fame in fo---; 
and vill yte fo unthankfullic, as yf youe do not uppor receite 
hereof prefentlie revoke the fame, and appointe fuche one as I 
fhall nominate, namelie, Henrie Dyinne, be ye well affitred never 
to loke for any ffriendfhipe or favo’ at thy hafide, in ahy yo" afs 
fayres hereafter ;. not for any great accompt | make of the thinge, 
but for that | would not it fhou’d be thought that! have fo fimall -. 
regard borne me at yo" hands, who are bounden to owe. (as yo' L.) 
thas inuch dutie as to know myne advice and pleafure ; that will 
haplie be aleadged, that yo" choice was made before the receipt _ 
of my l'es (in relie I would litle have thoughte that youe woul 
have bene fo forgetfull, or rathet careleffe of me, as before yot 
¢lecion not to rake me privie therto, of at the leaft to havé 
fome:defire of thyne advife therein (having tyme ynotighe fo to 
slo) cht a8 you have of yo' felfes thus rafhlie proceeded herein, 
without myne affent, foe have I thought good to fignifie unto 
youe, that J mean not to take it in any wife at yo" hands, and 
therefore wyfh you more advifedlie to confider hereof, and to 
deale with me as maye continue my fav’ towards you, otherwife 
loke for no fav’ at my hands: and fo fare ye well. From the 
colirt, this laft day of April, 1572. 

Rs Leycesrer. 

‘ This 
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t This doughty letter had no effect: the burgeffes adhered ta. 
their own choice, and Richard Candifhe,. gent.. ftands as member 
for Denbigh in'that year.” eggs cm 

This is a curious letter; and may ferve to fhew that the 
cuftom of peers interfering im elections, Has at leaft the plea of 
antiquity in its favour. — ie 

There is fomething droll in the foflowirg confeflion of Mr. 
Pennant, and the little-hiftory annexed to tt, | 

‘1 hope my countrymen (fays he) will not graw. indignant, 
when I exprefs my fears, that in very early ‘times we were as 
fierce and -favage as the reft of Europe: and they will bear this 
the better, when they reflect, that they keep pace with it in 
civilization, and in the progrefs of every fine art. We cannot 
deny but that we were, to the excefs, . : oe Lan 3 

¢ Jealous in honor, fuddeti and quick in quarrel. 

‘ ‘Two gentlemen of this houfe exemplify the aflertion. Meirie 
ap Bleyddyn, refentful of the injuries which he and _his tenants 
received from the Englifh judges and officers,. flew one of the firft, 
and hanged feveral of the latter on the oaks of his woods ; ‘by 
which he’ forfeited to the crown the lands, fill known in thefe~ 

arts by the name of Tér Meiric Llwyd, or the eftate of Meirie 
Piwyd: As to his perfon, he fecured it within the fanctuary ‘at 
Hulfton ; and marrying, founded in that neighbourhood the houfe - 
of Llwyd y Maen. , ut 

* Bleyddyn Vychan, another of this race, fell out with his ter 
ants, and ina fit of fury chafed them from his eftate, and turn- 
ed it into a foreft; a pretty picture of the manners of the times fF’ 
The place lies in the parifh of Llanfanan, and bears the name of 

Foreft to this day.” | | , : 

From the ftory, as above related, we have reafon to fi fe . 
that Mr. Pennant’s countrymen are apt to be a little quarrel 
fome. From an infcription which we meet with a little after, 
a fufpicion arifes, that they are liable to another weaknefs alfo.-- 
Mr. Pennant indeed infinuates as much, where he tells us 
that : | 

¢ In Llenrhaider, a village near Denbigh caftle, in the church 
yard is a-common altar-tomb of a gentleman, who chof€ to build , 


his fame on the long fertes of anceftors which diflinguifhed his* 
from vulgar clay. It tells us,. that 


HEARE LYETH THE BODY OF 
JOHN; AP ROBERT, OF PORTH, AP 
DAVID, AP GRIFFITH, AP DAVID 
VAUCHAN. AP BLETHYN, AP 
GRIFFITH, AP MEREDITH, 

AP JERWORTH, AP LLEWELYN, 
AP JERORH, AP HEILIN, AP 
COWRYD, AP CADVAN, AP 

ALAWGWA, 
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ALAWGWA, AP CADELL, THE 
KING OF POWYS, WHO 
DEPARTED THIS LIFE THE 
XX DAY OF MARCH, IN THE 
YEAR OF OUR LORD GOD 
1642, AND OF 
HIS AGE XCV.,’ 


For the infertion of this epitaph our author’s countrymen 
have perhaps more reafon to be indignant, than for the quo+ 
tation before given. : 

When our traveller gets to a place called Bar-mouth, in 
Meirionydfhire, he tells us a very extraordinary ftory, which 
he attefts, of a fafting woman, and which, for its fingularity, 
we fhall infert. | 


* My curiofity (fays he) was excited to examine into the 
truth of a furprizing relation of a woman in the parifh of 
Cylynin, who had fafted a motft fupernatural length of time. [ 
took boat, hada moft pleafant paflage up the harbour, charmed 
with the beauty of the fhores, intermixed with woods, verdant 
paftures, and corn fields. I landed, and, after a thort walk, 
found ina farm called Tydden Bach, the obje& of my excur- 
fion, Mary Thomas, who was boarded here, and kept with 
great humanity and neatnefs. She was of the age of forty-feven, 
of a good countenance, very pale, thin, but not fo much ema- | 
ciated as might be expected, from the ftrangenefs of the circums 
ftances I am going to relate; her eyes weak, her voice low; 
deprived of the ufe of .her lower extremities, and quite bed- 
ridden; her pulfe rather ftrong, her intellects clear and fen- 
fible. 

.* On examining her, the informed me, that at the age of 
feven, fhe had fome eruptions like the meafles, which grew 
confluent and univerfal; and fhe became fo fore, that fhé could 
not bear the left touch: fhe received fome eafe by the appli- 
cation of a fheep’s fkin, juft taken from the animal, After 
this, fhe was feized, at fpring and fall, with fwellings and in- 
flammations, during which time the was.confined to her bed; but 
in the intervals could walk about ; and once went to Holy-well, 
in hopes of cure. 

¢ When fhe was about twenty-feven years of age, fhe was at< 
tacked with the fame complaint, but in a more violent man- 
ner; and during two years and a half, remained infenfible, and 
took no manner of nourifhment, notwithftanding her friends 
forced open her mouth with a fpoon to get fomething down ; 
but the moment the fpoon was taken away, her teeth met, and 
clofed with vaft fnapping and violence: during that time, fhe 
flung up vaft quantities of blood. ; } 

« She well remembers the return of her fenfes, and her know- 
ledze of every body about hers She thought fhe had flept but 
a night, 
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@ night, and afked her mother whether the had given het any 
thing the day before, for the found herfelf very hungry. Meat 
was brought to ker; but fo far from being able to,take any 
thing folid, the could {cateely {wallow a fpoonful of thin whey, 
From this, fhe continued feyen years and 4 half without 4 y 
food or liquid, a pe fufficient of* the latter to meifies 
her ‘lips. At the end of this period, fhe again fancied herfelf 
hungry, and defired anegg; of which sp dai down. the quan; 
tity of a’nut ‘kernel. About this’ time, the Tequefted to receive. 
the facrament; “which. fhe did, by having. a “¢rum of bread. 
fteeped in the wine. ‘After this, fhe takes for hee daily flib-. 
fiftence a bit of ‘bread, weighing about twe penny-weights 
feven grains, and drinks a twine glafs of water: fometimes.a 
fpeonful of wine, but ‘frequently abftains whole days from. food 
aad liquids. She fleeps ay indifferently : ‘the ordinary. func- 
tions of nature are very ‘{mall, and very feldom perked. 
Her attendant told me, that her difpofition of’ mind was mild ; 
her temper even’; that fhe was very religious, and very fervent 
in prayer: the natural effect of the ftate of her body, long un, 
embarrafled with the groffnefs of food, and a conitant alienation 
of thought from all worldly affairs.” | : 


_ Snowdon, the great objeat of curiofity,) for-a view of Which: 
the journey was undertaken, : is thus defcribed. : bay 


‘ The top of Snowdon, ‘which by way of pre-eminence is 
ftyled Y WYDDEA ‘or the Con/picuous; nfesalmott toa point,, 
the mountain from'hence feems propped by four vatt buttréffes ; 
between which are four deep Cwms, or hollows: each, ex-, 
cépting one, had one or more lakes, lodged in its diftant bot- 
tom. The neareit was Ffynnon Las, or ‘The Green Well, lying 
immediately below us. One of the company had the curiofity to, 
defcend a very bad way to a jutting rock, that impénded over. 
the monftrous precipice ; and he ‘feemed hke Mercury ready to 
take his flight from the fummit of Atlas. The.waters of Ffynnon, 
Las, from this height, appeared black and unfathomable, and. 
the edges quite green. From thence is a fucceflion of bottoms, 
furrounded by the moft lofty and rugged hills, the greateft part 
of whofe fides are quite mural, and form the moft magnificent 
amphitheatre ‘in nature. «The Wyddfa is on one fide; Crib. y 
Diftill, with its ferrated tops, on another; Crib Coch, a ridge.of 
fiery redwefs, appears beneath the preceding; and .oppofite to it, 


as the boundary called the Lliwedd. Another very fingular fups. 


port to this mountain is*'Y ‘Clawdd Coch, rifing into a fharp 
ridge, fo narrow, as not to afford breadth even for a path, 


‘ The view ‘from this exalted fituation is unbounded. In a 


former tour, I fawfrom it the county of Cheffer, the high hills 
of Yorkfhire, part of the north of England, Scotland, and Jre- 
land : a plain view of “the Ifle of Man ; and that of Anglefea lay 
extended like a map beneath us, with every fill vifible. 1 took 
much pains to fee this profpectte-advantage ; fat up at a farmon 
Vou. Lil, Aug. 1781. H the 
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the weft.till about twelve, and walked up the whole way.. The 
night was remarkably fine and ftarry: towards morn, the ftars 
faded away, and left a fhort intervalof,darknefs, which was foon 
difperfed. by, the dawn of day. ‘The body of the fun appeared 
thoft diftinét, with the rotundity of, the moon, before it rofe high 
enough to render its beams too brilliant for our fight. ‘The: fca 
which bounded the weftern part was gilt by its beams, -firft in 
flender ftreaks, at tength glowed with rednefs. The profpect 
Was difclofed to us like.the graduaf drawing up of a curtain in a. 
pe We faw more and more, till the heat became fo power- 
ul, as to attract the milts from the various. lakes, which in a 
flight degree obfcured the profpect,.. The thadow ef the moun- 
tain was flung many mules, and fhewed its bicapitated from ; the 
Wyddfa making one, Crib y Diftill the other head. [ counted 
this time betweéentwenty and thirty lakes, either in this county, 
or Meirionyddfhire. . The day proved fo exceflively hot, that my 

urney coft me the fkin of the lower part of my face, before I 
reached the reiting-place, after the fatigue of the morning. _. 
“On this day, the fky was obfcured very foon after I. got up. 
A vait mift enveloped the whole circuit,of the mountain, ‘The 
profpect down was horrible. Jt gave an idea of numbers of 
abyifes, concealed by a thick fmoke, furioufly circulating around 
us.’ Very often a guilt of wind formed an opening in the clouds, 
which gave a fine.and dittiaét vito. of lake and valley. Some- 
- times they opened. only in one place; at others, in many at once, 
exhibiting a moft flrange and perplexing fight of water, fields, 
rocks, or chafms, in fifty different places,. They then. clofed at 
once, and left us involved in darknefs; im afimall fpace, they 
would feparate again, and fly in wild eddies round the middle of 
the mountains, and expofe, in parts, both tops and bafes clear to 
our view. We defcended from this various fcene with great 
reluctance ; but before we reached our horfes, a thunder ftorm 
overtook us. Its-rolling among the mountains was inexpreflibly 
awful: the rain uncommonly heavy., We.re-mounted our 
horfes, and gained the bottom with great hazard. The. little 
rills, which on our afcent trickled along the gullies on the. 
fides of the mountain, were now {welled into torrents ; and we 
and our fteeds paffed with the utmoft mfque of being fwept 
away by thefe fudden waters... At Jength we arrived fafe, yet 
fufficiently wet and weary, to our former quarters, 

¢ It is very rare that the traveller gets a proper day to afcend 

the hill; for it often appears clear, but by the evident. attraction 
of the clouds by this lofty mountain, it becomes fuddenly and 
unéxpeciedly enveloped in mift, when the clouds have juft be- 
one appeared very remote, and at great heights. At times, I 
have obferved them lower to half their height, and notwithftand- 
ing they had been difperfed to the right and to the left, yet then 
have met from both fides, and united to involve the fummit in 
one great obfcurity. 
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© The quantity of water which flows from the lakes of Snow- 
donia, is fery confiderable ; fo much, that I doubt not but col 
lectively they would exceed the waters of the Thames, before it 
meets the flux of the ocean. eee: 

‘ The reports of the height of this noted hill have been very 
differently given, A'Mr, Cafwell, who was employed by Mr, 
Adams, in 1682, ina furvey of Wales, meafured it by inftru- 
ments made by the dire¢tions of Mr. Flamftead ; and afferts irs 
height to have been twelve hundred and forty yards :_ but for the 
honor of our mountain [am forry to fay, that I muft give greater 
credit to the experiments made of late years, which have funk 
it to one thoufand one hundred and: eighty-nine yards and one 
foot, reckoning from the quay at Caernarvon to the higheft 


peak,’ 

This work is adorned with a frontifpiece and eleven plates, 
fome of which are well executed, particularly the head of fir 
Richard Wynne, by Cornelius Janfen, ‘finely engraved by 
Bartolozzi. There is likewife given with this volume a 
{mali fet of fupplemental plates, etched by Mofes Griffiths, 
whom our author recommends to the publicas a worthy, fober, 
and ingenious man, and an almoft felf-taught genius. Thefe 
etchings are faithfully performed,’ and, confidered as firft 
efforts, have no inconfiderable merit.: 


= . =! -" 
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Remarks on the Influence of Climate, Situation, Nature of Coun- 
try, Population, Nature'of Food, aud Way of Life, on the 
Difpofition and Temper, Manners and Behaviour, Intelle&s, 
Laws and Cuftoms, Form of Government, and. Religion, of 
Mankind. By William Falconer, M. D. F. R. S.. 410. 185. 
boards. Dilly. — 


i is a preface to this ‘work, Dr, Falconer defires the reader 

would obferve, that he has not given it the name of a 
treatife, or efflay, but of Remarks; as he means not to infi- 
nuate that it affords’a complete difcuffion of the fubjeé&, but 
only a colletion of fuch obfervations as occurred to him on a 
general view of the ihfluence of phyfical caufes on the moral 
awworld. In regard to thofe who have treated of this fubjec, 
he mentions, as a common miftake, the making their po- 
fitions too univerfal. The effects of climate, &c. he farther 
obferves, are all of them general, and not particular; and if 
a confiderable majority of the nations, as well as the indi- 
viduals, that live under a certain climate, are affected in a 
certain manner, we may pronounce decifively on its influence, 
notwithftanding there may be fome exceptions. It muft alfo, 


he remarks, be taken into confideration, that the influence of 
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one of the above ‘caufes often corrects the other ; a citcdnr- 
ftance which he’ illuftrates by ‘a few examples: Nuinerous a3 
ave’the. caufes of phyfical ifa@nte mentioned by Dr. Falconer, 
he means not to have it underftood, that he has comprehended 
the whole which can be fuppofed-‘to operate on thé human 
charatter ; but though they may be only a {mall part, he 
believes them to be among the molt: powerful and. im- 
portant. lian ak ive atid 
_ The work is divided into fx books, and thofe into chap- 
ters and fections. ‘Lhe anthor begins with the confideration 
of climate; fhewing the: firft: effets. of heat upon the living 
human body, and afterwatds thofe of cold. “To give our 
readers an idea of the principles upon which he proceeds, we: 
fhall lay before them the fecond and third chapters of this 
book. si. eat eat 7 : 
* On the Effetts of Heat apon the living Humax Body. 
“Heat is perhaps the moft univerfal ftimulus with which we 
are acquainted 5,’ when applied inany gréat degree to the human 
body, i éxcites. the action of the nervous fyftem in general, and 
of the cutaneous nerves efpecially,- which are moft expofed to its 
influence, and renders.¢hem ‘more fufeeptible of any impreffion. 
If the heat be long continued, .it oduces a moifture upon the 
fkin, called perfpiration, which, by relaxing the cuticle, keeps 
the fubjacent nervous papille in a fupple ftate, and obvious to 
every impulfe. It likewife expofes the.extremities ef the nervés: 
to external impreffions, by, keeping the fkimin a {mooth fate, and, 
void of corrugation. Heat alfo, by increafing the fecretion of. 
perfpiration, caufes the perfpirable matter (fimilar to what. oc- 
curs in other increafed glandular difcharges, as the faliva,, the: 
mucus of the nofe, &¢.) tobe very much ‘attenuated, and con- 
fequently fit for being eafily and quickly evaporated, without the 
fame portion of it remaining long upon the fkin, or leaving mtdly 
refiduum ; which renders the cuticle’very thm and fine, and #£ 
eonfequence fit for tranfmitting fenfations through its fubitance. 
By. increafing the perfpiration, heat diminifhes the other evacu- 
ations, and even the fecretions. ‘The urine. is feparated but in 
fmall quantity, and the alvine evacuation is very flow. The bile 
however mutt be excepted, which is confiderably inicreafed in quans 
tity, and as fome think rendered more acrimonious in quality. 
The difpofition of the body ‘and juiées to ‘putrefaction. is alfo 
muchaugmenteds**"-2 "ooo Ses 1 toy 
* Effects of Cold on the living Human Body. 
_ €-Gold,-on the contrary, in fimilar circumftances, corrugates or 
wrinkles the cuticle, and caufes the cutaneous papilla to contsact, 
dnd to.retire- deeper into the fkin. -It alfo_clofes the. orifices, of 
the cutaneous glands, and thus. prevents the accefs of any irrt- 
tating fubftance. “By ‘contracting the nervous papille, aso 
“< _ aulhes- 
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nifhes perfpiration, and probably: makes’ the. perfpirable matter 
more viicid, which renders the.cuticle more dry.and rigid, and 
even confiderably ithicker's’ by all which: the accuracy of ’fen- 
fation -or feeling is amuch ‘diminifhed, © Perhaps too} as’ Mr 
Montefquieu ots rert; the conftridtion.on the miliary glands may 
render the nerves of the tkig in a degree paralytic$ -and°this |-ant 
inclined to believe may be in fome meafure the cafe, from:that 
infenfibility whieh . oecurs, in the accefs of fevers, efpecially 
intermittents, where the cold fit as the moft frong and diftin- 


_giifhable. 


‘ The fecretion of the bile is diminifhed by cold, and its qua- 

lity rendered lefs actimonious. The uritiary and dlvine eva- 
cuations are more régular,.and more propornoned to the quan- 
tity of food taken in. "The bodily ftrength is alfo greater, ‘the 
bulk of the body larger,’and its humours’ tefs difpofed to puitre: 
faction.’ J3S{Gut Stk Yes tf couke 
_In_the fourth chapter, the author examines the effects-of 
heat on the temper and difpofition, . Having ebferved that heat 
increafes the faculty or power, as well as the accuracy, of fen. 
fation' or feeling, he next remarks that this fenfibility of. the 
body is by fympathy communicated to the mind; producing 
that almoft incredible ‘degree’ of megtal:fenfibility which pre- 
vailsin hot climates. “Héuce, he obferves,.arifes, among the 
inhabitants of thofe climates, their paflionate temper, re- 
marked by Hippocrates, and their impatience under feveral 
circumftances of behayiqur, which never affect people of a 
amore phlegmatic. temperament. He adds, that this is par- 
ticularly obfervable .in-Ewope among the Italians, and in 
America among the inhabitants of ‘the Weft India Iflands. 

The author obferves, that to the fame fenfibility is owing 
the amorous difpofitionof the people of ‘hot’ climates ; which 
difpofition, in. its turn, increafes the fenfibility that produced 
it. This, as well ‘as the jealoufy attendant on love, has beer 
always “remarked as a’part of the charafter of the people in 
thofe countries. . cyt 

Concerning the vindictive difpofition, we mect with the 
following obfervations, a ee | 

‘ From what has been faid of the fenfibility of the peopit of 
hot cliniates, we might be inclined tothink that their difpofition 
would be exceedingly mild and tenders: but this 1 do not believe 
to be the general charatter of the people. The fenfibility with 
which they are endued, however it may teach them to feel for 
others, caufes them to- haye very quick fenfations on their own 
account. Thus many circumftances, which are overlooked in 
cold climates, are conftrued into irreparable affronts in Japan, 
and fuch as nothing but-death can expiate. “ Even the Chinefe, 
who, ‘as a commercial! people, are obliged .to: have fome com 
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mand of temper, are, when much provoked, violent and vin- 
didtive. The fame difference is, in fome méafure, .obfervable 
between Spain and: Italy, and England." The cruel revenges 
 likewife, fuch as by the dagger and by poifon, fo frequent in 
hot climates, with the inhuman treatment of prifoners which ge« 
nerally prevails there, prove evidently their difpofition to be of 
this-nature.’ : A : 

On thé principle of fenfibility ‘the author alfo accounts for 
the levity or inconftancy, fo remarkable among the inhabitants 
of warm climates. .. .. . 
_ Another charatteriftic difpofition generally imputed to the 
inhabitants of hot climates is timidity, Dr. Falconer obferves 
that this likewife is. partly owing to the fenfibility of the 
people ; but that other caufes concur. For inftance, the 
great perfpiration to which they are fubje&, weakening the 
body, the languor is communicated.to the mind. . 

In refpect of indolence, which conftitutes an ingredient in 
the charaéter of the inhabitants of hot climates, Dr, Falconer 
obferves that it proceeds from feveral caufes, fuch as heat, lan- 
guor, and great perfpiration. | 

‘ I am likewife inclined. to belieye,. fays, he; that the bilious 
difpofition of the inhabitants of thefe countries, has fome 
fhare in caufing their. indolence of difpofition.. Hot climates, I 
have before remarked, tend to increafe the genetation of bile, 
~ which alfo is often obftruéted in its paffage into the inteitines, 
and regurgitated into the fyftem ; and this takes place fo fre- 
quently there, as to form, ‘in fome meafure, a characteriftic of 
the people. Now the bile, although intended by nature to be 
an active ftimulus to the inteftines, exerts an effect totally. dif- 
ferent when abforbed into'the circulatory fyftem. Jt there pro- 
duces an averfion to. motion, or exertion of any of the faculties 
of either mind,or. body ; from which effet, it may reafonably: be 
fuppofed to contribute towards forming this part of their cha- 
racter, The tendency, likewife, of the animal fluids to putre- 
faction, which is almoft always the cafe in fuch climates, and is 
probably owing to the conftant perfpiration, has likewife, | ima- 
gine, forme effe&t in producing this inactivity of difpofition, as 
nothing fo much or fo quickly debilitates the human body. This 
we fee inftanced in the cafe of putrid fevers, a fudden and re- 
markable proftration of ftrength being-one of their moft diftin- 
guifhing fymptoms. Even the cowardice of the people operates 
as acaufe of their indolence; which laft favours the other again 
in its turn.’ : 


In the fifth chapter, our author confiders the effects of a 
cold climate on the temper and difpofition. He obferves that 
cold, by blunting the power of feeling, tends greatly to di- 
minifh the fenfibility of the fyftem in, general; and that the 
| . Clt~ 
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circumftances of the greater bulk and bodily ftrength of the peo- 
ple of cold climates, likewife afford reafons why they are en- 
dowed with lefs fenfibility. The inhabitants of cold countries, he 
remarks, have little difpofition to the tender paffions, which 
are connected with great fenfibility; and that enthufiaitic 
friendfhip, for the fame reafon, is alfo little known among 
them. In making this remark, our author means not to in- 
finuate, that people in cold climates are deftitate of that bond 
of fociety, but that their attachment is derived from, other, 
and perhaps more laudable motives, fuch as efteem and gra- 
fitude, and feldom arrives at that height-of fondaefs and Pas 
tiality which diftinguifhes the other. 

Dr. Falconer is of opinion, that the inhabitants of cold coun 
tries are far from being deftitute of benevolence and kindnefs 
of difpofition ; the impreffion of which, he thinks, is more 
permanent, and attended with greater effe@, than in the in- 
habitants of hot climates. In fupport of this character he» 
mentions their charity to the poor, and their mild treatment 
of prifoners taken in war. It may be queftioned, however, 
whether thofe two virtues are not more owing to civilization 
than the influence of climate. — 

. The qualities mext afcribed by our author to the inhabitants 
of cold climates are, fteadinefs of conduét, and bravery; the 
latter of which, accordiag to.his principle, arifes from the di- 
minution of fenfibility, | . 3 


- © The courage, however, of thefe people, fays Dr. Falconere 
appears to be rather of the pailive kind ; though to a great de- 
gree infenfible of fear, they are from the fame infenfibility lefs 
capable of brifk exertion. At ‘this difpofition ‘Strabo feems to 
hint, who remarks, that the northern ‘nations were famous in 
clofe fights, and for perfevering courage. This appears too from 
the circumftances in general attending the wars in which the 
Ruflians have been engaged. ‘Though frequently victorious over 
the beft-difciplined troops, even thofe of the king ‘of Pruffia, by 
their intrepidity and fteadmefs, they were iefs able to improve a 
victory, or to reap all the ‘concwrreat advantages from it, than 
their more foutheriy neighbours.” 


The inftance above.adduced. by our author in confirmation 
of his doétrine, feems not to be-entirely fatisfactory. To im- 
prove a.-victory depends rather on the commander than the 
army 5 and the former may be actuated by different confider- 
ations, exclufive of any which can be fuppofed to arife from 
infenfibility.’ The doétor is of opinion, that the courage of 
the inhabitants of cold countries is alfo partly derived from 
sé habit of labour, exercife, and induftry, infpired by the 
H 4 cli- 
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| tlimate. Different caufes mentioned in other parts, of the 
Work; he thinks, likewife concur. n ’ 
The fixth chapter treats of the effect of moderate climates 
6n the teinpér and difpofition. To the inhabitants of fuch 
limates the author afcribes a degree of fenfibility and a tem- 
per’of mind Uqually remote from thofe which characterize the 
people in hot or cold countries. Love, he thinks, undoubt- 
dly appeass to the greatelt pérfettion in moderate climates, 
Feistheré dhited with a degree of fenfibility and pafion on 
ene hand, and éfteem and attachment on the other... . 
“Ph 'refpe&’ of friendthip, and moderation of condué, he 
alfo'gives'the preference to the inhabitants of temperate cli- 
inates, He is of opinion, however, that they are particularly 
liable to ficklenefs of difpofition. 


. © Ficklenefs; alfo, fays he, or uncertainty of temper, is.-an- 
~other mark of she inhabitants of moderate climates. This might 
naturally be expeéted from fuch a medium.of temperature, where 
®, neither of the two extremes prevail in a degree fufficient to im- 
prefs the mind with the peculiar effects of either.. ‘This difpo- 
fition is very obfervable amongft our own countrymen, and be, 
gets a-habit of impatience, which makes them incapable of bear- 
ing even the happieft and moft fortunate train of affairs for any 
long: time! together! ‘This is remarkably inftanced in: political 
matters. ‘The tprefent ftate of which is almoft always repre- 
{sated inthe common difcourfe of the people to be the worft 
that is pofhble to be imagined. This increafes often to-fuch-a 
degree, as to,caufe an alteration of public meafures, and’ fome- 
fimes of minifters ; which at firft gives -fatisfaction, but foon..a 
frefh fubject of -complaint is ftarted, ‘anda new mode of conduét 
becomes neceffany 5 which :alfg in ats turn 43 changed in like 
manner. Nor js this. confined, to. public affairs. only, although 
in them it is moft,.con{picuous, ,as being fubjects of the mott ges 
neral and public debate ; but .daily. appears in_ private, dife, in: 
which we fee people, whofe fitvation. in aienotk every. nefpect 
would appear to’ a ftranger .nearly as, happy-as. the, condition of. 
human nature admits, complaining, of thew unhappinefs, depre- 
ciating every good, and magnifying. every frivolous misfortune’; 
and this with fuch Seerecie that they;often feem, when intent 
on demonftrating the miferies of their lives, to efcape from their 
fertows, and to find atolerablé‘paftime in proving that they are 
unhappy. . Nor areithe ¢ffects:of this difpofition confined to mere 
declamation, er verbal .complaint ;’it often produces the moft 
terrible confequences, by inducing the fufferers to put an end to 
their miferies by.a,voluntary: death. i nos 
~ ©*This often lappened among. the Greeks. and Romans 5 but 
we never hear of any of them deftroying themfelves without fome 
apparent caufe. . But, the Englifh, and indeed fome other na, 
“aaty . trons 
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tions in nearly the fame latitude, often put an end to their lives 
in the bofom of happinefs. This feems to refemble a diforder of 
the climate, and to be interwoven into the conftitution of the 
people. With them, labour and pain are in general more to- 
lerable than a wearinefs of life, or’an uneafinefs in ewiftencée. 
Pain is a local thing, which leads us to‘a‘defire of feeing an end 
of it. The burthen of: life is an eyilconfined to no particular 
place, which prompts us to. the defire of .ceafing to live, This. 
impatience is totally different from,.the levity of hot climates. 
The latter, I have before obferved, isof the nature of a tran 
attachment, which is effaced by a fubfequent ; but the former 1s 

enerally a fettled difguft. . In the one cafe, the change happens 
Fon a new impreffion ; in the other, from diflike of the prefent 
fituation. Pie, ; 
_.¢ The levity of hot climates differs alfo from the impatience of 
the Englifh, in being more perfonal.. In the,former, they are 
variable in their perfonal attachments, whilit their manners and 
cuftoms remain unchanged through ages. : 

‘ With us, the manners and cuftoms are perpetually varying; 
whilft our perfonal regards are fteady and permanent. This dif- 
aarp appears very remarkably in political affairs: In Eng- 

and, the chief complaint againft any particular, adminiftration is 

on account of certain meafures which they have adopted ; and if 
thefe be altered, the people feldom fail of being fatisfied, at leat 
for a time. . ! 

¢ But the infurrections in the Eaft, are directed chiefly againf 
the perfon of fome particular minifter or favourite ; and,. pro- 
vided he be but removed, the complaints of the.people are gene, 
rally appeafed, though the meafures and ftyle of government re- 
main as before.’ | 


In the foregoing extract, Dr. Falconer imputes to. tempe~- 
fature entirely an’ effect which feems rather to proceed from 
the variation of temperature, or from the frequent humidity of 
the atmofphere in''an infular fituation. His remarks on the 
different difpofition of the Englith, and the inhabitants of 
the Eaftern countries are alfo liable to objeftion. If, in Eng- 
land, there fhould arife a complaint. againft any ‘particular 
adminiftration, on account of certain meafures which they 
have adopted, what can be more natural, in any climate, than 
that upon an alteration of the obnoxious meafures, the people 
felttom fail of being fatisfied ? The fatisfa&tion of the inhabit- 
ants of the Eaft, according to the propofition which our au- 
thor has ftated, is equally conformable to nature. Both the 
Englifh and Eaftern nation$*are fuppofed to have obtained a 
redrefs of their grievances ; and each, from the want of mo- 
tive;or from an attachment to the government of the re-~ 
{peftive country, ceafes all farther complaint. 
oN 1 Ac. 
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According to this writer, the inhabitants of temperate cli- 
‘mates, although inferior in paflive courage to thofe of. the 
cold, have more courage of the aétive kind, and are more 
enterprifing. © He is alfo of opinion, that temperate climates 
produce.a much greater variety of character and difpofition, 
than either of the two extremes of heat or’cold. 

‘Tn the feventh chapter, which relates to climates fubje&t ta 
great variety of temperature, we meet only with a few obferv- 
‘ations from the writings of Hippocrates. 

The eighth’ chapter treats of the effects of climate on the 
manners; refpedting which our author makes the following 

obfervations. 











































© Jn point of morality in general, it is, I believe, that the 
manners of cold climates’ far ‘exceed thofe of warm; in the 
latter; the paffions are naturally very ftrong, and likewife kept 
in a perpetual ftate of irritation from the high begree of fenii- 
“@ bility that'prevails, which caufes a great multiplication of crimes, 
by multiplying ‘the ‘objects of temptation. Many defires and 
peffions arife there, from caufes that would either never occur in 
a €old climate, or be cafily refifted ; but in a warm one, the 
affon or inclination is ftronger, and the power of reftraint lefs, 
in cold climates, the defires are but few, in comparifon, and not 
often of a very,immoral kind; and thofe repreffed with lefs dif- 
ficulty, as they are feldom very violent. In temperate climates, 
the’ paffions are in a middle ftate, and generally inconftant in 
their nature ; fufficiently ftrong, however, to furnith motives for 
action,’ though: not fo powerful as to admit of no reftraint from 
confiderations of prudence, pie, or religion.’ 


“Dr. F alconer remarks, that the moral qualities of a ae 
depending in a great meafure on fenfibility, the inhabitants 
of hot climates are particularly, liable to be influenced from an 
excefs of this principle. ‘ 

‘He illuftrates his: doétrine by obfervations on emations of 

paflion, gallantry and intrigue, jealoufy, cowardice, fufpi- 
cion, frand and knavery, perfidy and inconftancy, islenelte, 
— Twenry, excefsin diet, and gaming. og | 

“The ninth chapter | treats of the effects of a cold climate-¢ on, 
the morals, The charaéteriftic vices of thofe who inhabit fuch: 
climates, in the o opinion of our author, are pronenefs ‘to atts. 
of violence, drunkennefs, gaming ; and their virtues, decency. 
of condué and behaviour, candour and opennefs, conftancy; | 
and refolution, -aétivity and induftry ; the two laft of which, 
ie thinks, are confined chiefly, to bodily exertion, and have, 
little reference to mental employments. 


We 
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We hall prefent our readers with the tenth chapter, which 
relates to the moral charaéter of the people. of temperate 
climates. 

_ ¢ ‘The moral character of the omer Of temperate climates is 
of a mixed kind, though confiderably more inclinable to virtue, 
at leaft the prattical part.of it, as far as regards external a¢tions, 
than thofe of hot ones. Their greater acquaintance with the na- 
ture of trade, and the neceffity of a tear confidence, eff Pree 
in large concerns, renders them lefs knavifh and deceitful. PThebs 
confcioufnefs of fuperiority, both in “courage. and in’ imilita 
fcience, renders them lefs cruel; and their’ fenfe' of the neteiiee 
of deceticy of conduct and behaviour, in order‘ to :preferve the 
police and form of government,’ prevents {candalous of open vio~ 
lations of morality. 

‘ The confidence in-their power-and abilities: of which. I have 
juft {poken, is, 1 imagine, productive-of another good effect, in 
rendering the people lefs felfifh and interefted, and in infufing 
into them a deguee « of public fpirit and regard for their country, 
and mankind in general, When a man lives in daily fear for his “ 
perfon or property, all his regards are centered in. himfelf, or 
confined to his neareft connections; and the farther he enlarges 
his views, the more he thinks he increafés his danger; ‘But 
when a man efteems himfelf and his conneétions to be i in a fea~ 
fonable ftate of fecurity, ‘the human mind,” naturally aétive, 
feeks for employment elfewhere ;- and in thofe, whofe difpofitions 
are inclined to virtue, fettles in. promoting the good of their coun* 
try, orthe interefts of mankind in general. 

-¢ This is a circumftance highly advantageous to the public ; 
and accordingly we. fee, in the. temperate climates of Europe, 
that the interefts of every {tate are better. underftood, and ‘more 
attended to, both in their commercial and political capacity, 
than in any of the other quarters of the world ; and that, ac- 
cordingly, they formerly had, and flill retain, the pre-eminence.° 


~ From the account and f{pecimens already given of this work, 
our readers will obferve, that Dr. Falconer delineates with 
great.minutenefs the operation of thofe caufes, both phyfical 
and moral, whith. he fuppofes to have an influence on,,the 
charagters of different nations. The fubjeét has been treated, 
by’ other’ writers, particularly Mr. Hume and baron Montef- 
quieu ; the former of whom has: perhaps afcribed too little, 
and the latter too ‘much; to the influence of climate. — Dr. 
Falconer appears to’ tread chiefly in the fteps of the French 
author ; whofe theory he has extended, and ingenioufly ap- 
plied, through a variety of complicated fpeculations. If he has 
given {uch a {cope to detail as may be thought by feme readers 
unneceflary, we.muit impute his conduét to.the defire of un- 
folding the principles of his enquiry in the cleareft and fulleft 
view. 


[To be continued. } 
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Phe Hifory of Baglith Poetry. Vol, I1t.' By Thomas Wart 
ee Pletal pac ol Le esectis, artony. 


ME; baleen’ a obferves thdt, ‘at. the revival of learning, 
~¥* the progréfs’of tour language “was greatly retarded “by 
the cuftom of writing’ in ‘Latin. The ‘fir. that {et the ex- 
ample of cultivating their vernacular tongue, were fir: Tho- 
nas More, and Roger'Afchamn ; the former of whom wrote in. 
it 4 Dialogue on ‘Tribulation, and 4. Hiftory of ‘Richard the 
Third ; and the latter compofed his Toxophilus, chiefly with. 
a ‘view of giving 4 correct model of Englihh compofition, 
The example of thofe writers was, foon followed by. other 
learned men, particularly by Thomas Wilfon, who publithed 
a, fyftem.of Gogic and Rhetoric; in the:latter of which he 
delivers explicit rules for compofing: in the Engtith lan- 
guage. © = 7% *3i ‘ Pate wi “! "2 
: Thefirft poem the hiftorian mentions at the ‘commence- 
ment of the reign of queen Elizabeth,’ is the play of ‘Gor- 
dobuc, written by Thomas Sackville, ‘lord- Buckhurit ; | of 
which, though. foreign to our author’s plan, yetas being the, 
earlieft {pecimen in our language .of a: regular tragedy, he, 
delivers a particular account. Itwas firft exhibited in, the 
~great hall of the Inner Temple, . by the ftudents of that fociety,; 
as part of a Chriftmas entertainment, and afterwards before. 
queen Elizabeth at Whitehall, in January 1561. Every a& 
is introduced, as ‘was the cuftom in our old plays, with a piece 
ef machinery, called the dumb fhow, ‘fhadowing by -an al+ 
fégorical exhibition, the matter that was immediately to fol- 
Jow. In treating of the nature~of this entertainment, Mr, 
Warton makes the fallowing remark. me 
¢ I take this opportunity of expreffing my furprife, that this 
oftenfible comment of the dumb fhew fhould not regularly ap- 
ear in the tragedies of Shakfpeare. There are even proofs that 
he treated it with contempt and ridicule. Although fome critics 
are of opinion, ‘that becaufe it is never-defcribed in format the 
clofe or commencement of his acts, ‘it was therefore never intro- 
duced. Shakfpeare’s aim was to colleét an audience, and for this 
purpofe all the’ common expedients were neceflary. No dra- 
matic writer of his age has more battles or ghofts. His repre- 
fentations abound with the ufual appendages of mechanical terror, 
and he adopts all the fuperititions of the theatre. This problem 
can only be refolyed into the aétivity or the fuperiority of a mind, 
which either would not be entangled by the formality, or which 
faw through the eat of this Unnatural and extrinfic orna- — 
ment. It was not by declamation or by pantomime that Shak- 
fpeare was to fix his eternal dominion over the hearts of man- 
kind,’ | } “' 
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Our author obferyes,: shat this appearance of a regular tra- 
Bedy, with the divifion of a&ts and. fcenes, and the accompa- 


niment of the ancient chorus, feems to have dire&ted the atten- 


tion of our more. fearned: ‘poets: to the ftudy of the old claf- 
fical drama, and in a ‘fhort time to have produced Englifh 
verfions of the Jocafta of Euripides, and ‘of the ten tragedies 
of Seneca; but he does not ‘find that it Was fpeedily followed, 
by any original compofitions on the fame legitimate model. 
Many more of the ancient poéts, however,  foon after ap- 
peared in Englith verfe. Before the year 1600, Homer, Mu- 
feus, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, and Martial,..were. tranflated : 
of which verfions Mr. Warton gives feveral {pecimens, ac- 
companied with critical remarks, and anecdotes of the re- 
{pective authors. For the gratification of our readers we fhall 
lay before them the two following extracts. 

From the tranflation of Ovid’s Metamorphofis, by Arthur 
Golding. 


‘ The princely palace of the Sun, ftood gorgeous tobehold, 
On Gauls pillars builded high, of yellow burnifht gold ; 
Befet with fparkling carbuncles, that like tofire did fhine; 
The roofe was framed curioufly, of yuorie pure and fine, 
The two-doore-leves:of filuer clere, a radiant light did gatt : 
But yet the cunning workemanfhipof thinges therein'far paift 
The ftuffe whereof the doores were made: for thetea perfect plat 
Had Vulcane drawne of allthe world, both of the fourges that 
Embrace the earth with winding waves, and of the: ftedfat 
round, 
And of the heauen itfelfalfo, that both enclofeth mele 
And firft and foremoft of the fea, the godsthereof did fland, 
Loude-founding Tryton, >with -his frail and writhes trampe in 
hand, 
Unftable Protew, changing aye his Srere aud his nash 
ae fhape to fhape a thonfand fights, -asdift him, to,renue.--- 
urple.robe, and royall throne of gmerauds frefhe and greene, 
pid Phoebus fit, and on’ ath ‘hand ftood wayting’ well befeene, 
Pres; Months, Yeeres, Ages, Seafons, “Finies; sane aguas 


“Houres 
There: ftood the Spriagtime,: vith a crowne of frefh, and fragrant 
Movires scsisic mot . 


There wayted | Summer naked ftarke, all, Sheop paheenten, hat : 
And Autumne {fmerde with treading grapes late. att Deaebag 


vat; 
And lafily, quaking forthe colde, ftood Winter all Ret “ 
With rugged head as white as‘doue, and garpients al to torne 
Fortaden with the ifycles, that dangled’ vp and dowrre, ae 
Upon his gray and hoarie beard, and fnowie' frozen crowne. ~~” 
The Sunne thus tet in the rit, did be oat as i eye, Sec.” 


Horace’s 
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Horace’s Epiftle to Albius Tibullus, by Thomas Drant. 


* Tybullus, frend and gentle iudge 
Of allthat Ido clatter, 2. ... 
What doft thou all this while abroade, 
How might I learne the matter ? 
Doft thou inuente fuch worthy workes 
As Caffius’ poemes paffe? 
Or dofte thou clofelie creeping lurcke 
Amid the wholfom graffe? 


Addiéted to philofophie, 


Contemning not a whitte © 
That’s feemlie for an honeft man, 
And fora man of witte. 


«Not thou a bodie without breaft ! 


The goddes made thee t’excell 

In fhape, the gods haue lent thee goodes, 
And arte to vfe them well. 

What better thing vnto her childe 
Can wifh the mother kinde? 

Than wifedome, and, in fyled frame, 
To vtter owte his minde: 

To haue fayre fauoure, fame enoughe, 
And perteét ftaye, and health ; 

Things trim at will, and not to feele 
The emptie ebb of wealth 

Twixt hope to haue, and care to kepe, 
Twixt feareand wrathe, awaye 

Confumes the time: eche day thatcummes, 
Thinke it the latter daye. 

The hower that cummes unlooked for 
Shalt cum more welcum aye. 

Thou ‘fhalt me fynde fat and well fed, 
As pubble as may be ; 

And, when thou wilt, a merie mate, 
To laughe and chat with thee.’ 


"Tranflation was not at this time confined tothe Greek and» 
Roman writers, but included Italian books, efpecially fuch 
as were written on fictitious and narrative fubjeéts ; a circum- 
ftance which had great influence:on Englith literature, and, 
in particular, on poetry. Mr. Warton prefents us with a full 
yiew’ of the chief of thofe tranflations from the Italian, which 
appeared in England before the year 1600.- From his minute 
and accurate. enquiry we learn, that the beft ftories of the 
early and original Italian novelifts, either by immediate tranf- 
lation, or through the mediation of Spanifh, French, or Latin 
verfions,. by, paraphrafe, abridgement, imitation, or with the 
change of. names, incidents, and characters, were generally 


known in England before the clofe of the reign of Elizabeth. 


After 
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After. deducing and delineating by a number of examples, 
accompanied with judicious remarks, the hiftory of Englith. 
poetry during part of the adminiftration of Elizabeth, Mr. 
Warton favours us with fome general reflexions on the poetical 
genius of this reign. ‘Thefe are comprifed in the laft feétion 
of the volume, which is replete with a ‘variety of ingenious 
and philofophical obfervations ;' fo interefting to’ every reader 
of tafte, that, were it compatible with the plan of our Re- 
view, we fhould with pleafure extract the whole fe&tion: but 
we cannot refrain from availing ourfelves of the following fpe- 
cimen. 


‘ The age of queen Elizabeth is commonly. called:the golden 
age of Englifh poetry. It certainly may not improperly be fly ted 
the moft poetical age of thefe annals.’ ea 

. © Among the great features which ftrike us in the poetry of 

this period, are the predominancy of fable, of fiction,:and fancy, 
and a: predilection for interefting adventures and. pathetic: events. 
I will endeavour to affign and explain the caufe of this charac- 
teriftic diftinétion, which may chiefly be referred:to the following 
principles, fometimes blended, and fometimes operating fingly: 
the revival and vernacular verfions of the claffics, the importation 
and tranflation of Italian novels, the:-vifionary reveries or re- 
finements of falfe : philofophy,. a:degree of fuperftition fufficient 
for the purpofes of poetry, the. adoption of the. machineries of 
romance, and the frequency and improvements of. allegoric exhi- 
bition in the popular {pectacles. i 

‘ When the corruptions and impoftures. of. popery:were abo- 
lifhed, the fafhion of cultivating the Greek and. Roman learning 
became univerfal: and the literary. character was no. longer ap- 
propriated to fcholars, by -profeflion,. but .aflumed by the nobility 
and gentry. The eccleitaitics had found it their. imtereftto keep 
the languages of antiquity to themfelves, and men were eager to 
know what had been fo long -injurioufly concealed. “Truth pro- 
pagates truth, and the mantle of myitery was:removed not onl 
from religion but from literature. The laity, who had now 
been taught to affert their, natural privileges, -became ‘impatient 
of the old monopoly of: knowlege, and “demanded admittance? to’ 
the ufurpations of the clergy. . The general-curiofity for new 
difcoveries, heightened either by juft.or-imaginary ideas: of the 
treafures contained in the:Greek and Roman writers,.-excited all 
perfons.of leifure and fortune to ftudy the clafficss , The pedantry: 
of the prefent age was the politenefs of the laft. . An, accurate 
comprehenfion of the phrafeology and peculiarities of the ancient 
poets, hiftorians, and-orators, which yet {eldom went farther 
than a kind of technical etudition, was an. indifpenfablewnd«al 
moft the principal object anthe circle of a gentléman’s educdtidn. 
Every young lady‘ of: fafhion was carefully inftituted in. claffical 
letters: and the daughter of -a duchefs'was taught, not only ¢ot 
diiiit {rong waters, but to-conftrue Greek... Among the learned 
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females of high diftinction, queen Elizabeth herfelf was the mot 
confpicuous. Roger Afcham, her preceptor, {peaks with rap? 
ture of her aftonifhing progrefé in the Greek nouns; and de- 
‘clares with no fmall.degree of triumph, that during a long: re- 
fidence at Windfor-caftle, the was agcuftomed to read more Greek 
in a:day, than ‘* fome prebendary of that church did Latin, in 
one week.” And although perhaps a princefs. looking out words. 
in a lexicon, and writing down hard phrafes from Plutarch’s 
Lives, may be thought at prefent a more incompatible and ex- 
traordinary character, than a canon of Windfor underftanding no 
Greek and but little Latin, yet Elizabeth’s paffion for thefe ac- 
quifitions was then natural, and refulted from the genius and 
habitudes of her age. > iT .* 

* The books of antiquity being thus familiarifed to the great, 
every thing was tinctured with ancient hiftory and mythology. 
The heathen gods, although difcountenanced by the Calvinifts 
on a fufpicion of their tending to cherifh and revive a fpirit of 
idolatry, came inte general vogue. When the queen paraded 
through a country-town, almoft every pageant was a pantheon, 
When. fhe paid a vifit at the houfe of any of her nobility, at en- 
tering the hall fhe was faluted by the Penates, and conducted to 
her privy chamber by Mercury. Even the paftry-cooks were ex- 

rt mythologifis. At dinner, fele&t transformations of Ovid’s 

etamorphoies were exhibited in confectionary : and the fplendid 
iceing of an immenfe hiftoric plumb-cake, was emboffed with a 
delicious baffo-relievo of the deftruction of Troy. In the after- 
noon, when fhe condefcended to .walk in the garden, the lake 
was covered with Tritons and Nereids: the pages of the family 
were converted into wood-nymphs who peeped from every bower = 
and the footmen gamboled over the lawns in the figure of fatyrs. 
1 fpeak it without defigning to infinuate any unfavourable fufpi-. 
cions, but it feems drfficuit to fay, why Elizabeth’s virginity 
fhould have been made the theme of perpetual and exceflive pa- 
negyric: nor does it immediately appear, that there is lefs merit 
or glory in a married than a maiden queen. Yet, the next 
morning, after fleeping in a room hung with the tapeftry of the. 
voyage of Eneas, when her majefty hunted in the park, fhe was 
met by Diana, who pronouncing our royal prude to be the 
brighteft paragon of unfpotted ram invited her to groves 
free from the intrufions of Acteon. ‘The truth is, the was fo 
profufely flattered for this virtue, becaufe it was efteemed the 
characteriftical ornament of the heroines, as fantaftic honour was 
the chief pride of the champions, of the old barbarous romance. 
Jt was in conformity to the fentiments of chivalry, which {till 
continved in vogue, that fhe was celebrated for chaftity : the 
compliment, however, was paid in a claffical allufion. 
_-* Queens muft-be ridiculous when they would appear as women. 
The fofter attractions of fex vanifh on the throne. Elizabeth 
fought all occafions of being extolled ‘for her beauty, of which 
indeed in the prime of. her youth the poffeffed but a {mall fhare, 
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whatever might have been her’ pretenfions to abfolate virginity. 
Notwithftanding her exaggerated habits of dignity and ceremony, 
‘nd a certain affeGiation of imperial feverity, fhe did not perceive 
this ambition of being complimented for beauty, to be an idle 
‘and unpardonable levity, totally inconfiftent with her high {tation 
‘and eharaéter.: As fhe conquered all ‘nations with her arnis, it 
matters not what were the triumphs of her eyes. Of what con- 
fequence was the complexion of the miftrefs of the world ? Not 
lefs vain of her perfon than her polities, this flately coquet, the 
guardian of the proteflant faith, the terror of the fea, the *me- 
‘diatrix of ‘the factions of France, and the fcourge of Spain, wa’ 
infinitely miortified, if an embaffador, at the firft audience, did 
not tell her fhe was the fineft woman in Eutope. No négocia- 
tion fucceeded unlefs fhe was addreffed as a goddefss Enco- 
miaftic haraigues drawn from this topic, even on the fuppofition 
of youth and beauty, were furély fiiperfiubus, uiifuitable, and 
unworthy ; and were offered-and réceived with an equal impro- 
stg Yet when fhe rode’ through the ftreets of the city of 

orwich, ‘Cupid, ‘at the command of the mayor and aldermen, 
advancing from a groupe of gods who had left Olympus to grace 


the proteifion, gave her a golden arrow, the mof effective Weapon. 


of his well-furmithed quiver, which under the influence of fuch 
irrefiftible charms was fure to wound the moft obdurate heart, 
“-A gift, fays honeft Hollinfked, which her majefty, now verg- 


ing'to her fiftieth year, received very thankfullie.” In one of 


the fulfomie interludes at court, where fhe'was prefent, the fing- 
ing-boys of her chapel prefented the ftory of the three rival god- 
deffés on mount Ida, to which her majefty was ingenioufly added 
as ‘a fourth : arid Paris was arraigned in torm for adjudging the 
golden apple to Venus, which was dué to the queen alone, 

© This inundation ot clafficat pedantry foon infected our poetty. 


Our writers, already trained in the fchool of fancy, were’ fud-. 


denly dazzled with thefe novel imaginations, and the divinities 
and heroes of pagan antiquity decorated every compofition. The 
perpetual allufions to ancievt fable were often introduced without 
the feaft regard: to propriety. Shakfpeare’s Mrs. Page, who is 
not intended in any degree to be a‘learned or an affected lady, 
laughing at the cumberfome-courtfhip of her corpulent lover Fal- 
ftaffe, fays, ‘1 had rather-be a giantefs and-lie under mount 
Pelion.” This familiarity with the pagan ftory was not, hows 
éver, fo much owing to the prevailing ftudy of the original au- 
thors, as to the numerous Englith verfions of them, which were 
confequently made. The tranflations of the claflics; which now 
employed every pen, gave a currency and a celebrity to thefe 
fancies, and had the effect of ditfufing them among the peo- 
ple. No fooner were they delivered from the pale of the 
fchdlaftic languages, than they ‘acquired a general notoriety. 
Ovid’s Metamorphofes juft tranflated by Golding, to inftance no 
farther, ‘difclofed a mew world of fiction, even to the illiterate. 
As‘we had now all the ancient fables in Englith, learned allufions, 
whether in a poem or a-pageant, ‘were no! longer obfcure and-un- 
»Mex. LIT, dug. 1781, I intelligible 
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intelligible to common readers and common fpectators.. And 
here we are led to obferve, that at this reftoration of the claffics, 
we were firft ftruck only with their fabulous inventions. We did 
not attend to their regularity of defign and juftnefs of fentiment. 
A rude age, beginning to read thefe writers, imitated their extra- 
vagancies, not their natural beauties. And thefe, like other no- 
velties, were purfued to a blameable excefs.’— 

¢ — Another capital fource of the poetry peculiar to this pe- 
riod, comfiited in the numerous,tranflations of Italian tales into 
Englifh. Thefe narratives, not dealing altogether in romantic 
inventions, but in real life and manners, and in artful arrange- 
ments of fictitious yet probable events, afforded a new gratifi- 
cation toa people which yet retained their ancient relitfh for tale- 
telling, and became the fafhionable amufement of all who pro- 
feffed to read for pleafuree They gave rife to innumerable plays 
and poems, which would not otherwife have exifted ; and turned 
the thoughts of our writers to new inventions of the fame kind. 
Before thefe books became common, affecting fituations, the com- 
bination of incident, and the pathos of Shiai i were almoft 
unknown. Diftrefs, efpecially that arifing from the conflicts of 
the tender paflion, had not yet been fhewn in its, moft intereft- 
ing forms. It was hence our poets, particularly the dramatic, 
borrowed ideas of a legitimate plot, and the complication of 
facts neceflary to conflitute a flory either of the comic or tragi¢ 
fpecies. In proportion ‘as knowlege encreafed, genius had wanted 
fubjects and materials. Thefe pieces ufurped the place of le- 
-_ and chronicles. And although the old hiftorical fongs of 
the minftrels contained much bold adventure, heroi¢ enterprife, 
and ftrong touches of rude delineation, yet they failed in that 
multiplication and difpofition of circumftances, and in that de- 
feription of characters and events approaching nearer to truth and 
reality, which were demanded by a more difcerning and curious 
age. Even the rugged features of the original Gothic romance 
were foftened by this fort of reading: and the Italian paftoral, 
yet with fome mixture of the kind of incidents defcribed in He- 
liodorus’s Ethiopic hiftory now newly tranflated, was engrafted 
on the feudal manners in Sydney’s Arcadia.’ 

In the three volumes now publifhed of this work, the in- 
genious author has traced only the rudeft efforts of poetical 
genius in England. He is, at length, however, arrived at 
a period when the Britifh Mufe begins to aflume a nobler and 
more claffical appearance, when refinement of tafte correéts 
the extravagance of imagination, and a profpeét opens to the 
attainment of perfection in Englifh poetry. We congratulate 
Mr. Warton on an epoch that offers for his inveftigation the 
moft beautiful productions in our language, and which will 
afford fubjects more worthy the exertion of thofe critical talents, 
‘fo eminently difplayed in this hiftory; a hiftory abounding 
with the ftrongeft proofs of attentive enguiry, of the moft po- 
lihhed tafte, and moft judicious obfervation. 


Tawe 
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Tao Letters to Dr. Newcome, Bifbop of Waterford. On the 
Duration of Our Saviour’s Miniftry. By Jofeph Prieftley, 
LL.D. F.R.S8. 8vo. 25. 6d. fewed. Johnfon. 


as publication confifts of two letters. The firft was 
annexed to the author’s Englifh Harmony of the Evan- 
gelift:; but not being large, is now reprinted, that the 
reader may have the whole correfpondence, in 2 more con- 
venient form. 
' The fecond contains an anfwer to the arguments advanced 
by the bifhop of Waterford, in his traét on the Duration of 
eur Lord’s Miniftry * 

The Chriftian fathers, in general, fuppofed, that our Lord’s 
public miniftry extended no farther than one complete. year. 
Their teftimony, our author conceives, is of great importance. 
And he obferves, that even Eufebius, the firft who extended 
eur Lord’s miniftry beyond two years and a half, and, as far 
as appears, all other writers, till the very moderns, fup- 
pofed, that the three firft evangelifts related only the events 
of one year; that is, they go upon the idea, that only one 
year intervened between the imprifonment of John, and the 
death of Chrift. ‘ But thisfpace, fays he, by your lordfhip’s 
own confeffion, includes all the events, that Mr. Mann and 
myfelf endeavour to bring within the compafs of a year, So 
that whatever the ancients thought of that part of our Lord’s 
miniftry, which preceded the imprifonment of John the Baptift 
(which they fuppofe to be recorded by John) they all agreed 
with me in every thing, that your lordfhip finds the hardeft to 
be reconciled to, in my hypothefis. — 

— Admitting what Eufebius and all the ancients fup- 
jae (and on what good authority can we difputeit) that the 
three firft evangelifts related the events of only one year of our 
Lord’s life, can your lordfhip think it credible, that they 
fhould all confine themfelves to the laft of three or four, when 
the whole was equally before them? Was there no event in 
the whole compafs of the two or three preceding years, that 
they thought worth fingling out and recording? This would 
be more efpecially extraordinary in the cafe of Luke, who re- 
lates the circumftances of our Saviour’s birth fo very mi- 
nutely, and his vifits to Jerufalem at twelve years of age. A 
total filence in fuch a writer as this, to the two or three fir 
years of the opening of our Lord’s miniftry, is altogether uns 
accountable.’— 


onan 
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* See Crit, Rev. vol. |. p. 131, 
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_ ¢— It is obfervable, that long after the opinion began to 
be formed, that oar Saviour’s miniftry muft have continued 
at leaft two years, all the fathers, even fo late as Jerom, ftiil 
fpeak of our Lord’s fufféring in the fifteenth of Tiberius, 
which is really incorfiftent with it. For what could Chriftiar 
writers mean by thre :fifteenth of Tiberius, but the fame year 
that Luke meant by it? In faét, it muft have been copied 
from Liike. But this is the very year, in which that evan- 
elift fays, that John began to preach. There.is no room 

etefore for ‘the extenfion of our Lord’s miniftry beyond one 
year. 7 

* It cannot indeed be ftriétly true, that our Saviour died ‘in 
the fame *year, in which John began to preach. But the 
early Chriftians, having a general idea, that the whole fubje& 
of Luke’s gofpel, beginning with the preachirg of John, was 
comprized ‘within the fpace of little more than a year, they 
might, writing not as chronologers, but only mentioning fatts 
incidentally, give the date, that Luke begins with, to all 
the events comprifed within it promifcuoufly. 

* Or, fince all the’ mof ‘early writers, who mention any 
date of the death of Chrift according to the confuls, fay that 
it happeétied when the Gemini were in that office, and their con 
falfhip was the fifteenth of the complete years of Tiberius *, 
they might omit that part of the year after Auguit, in which 
Auguitus died, and give it to Auguftus.—Either of thefe fups 
pofitions will tolerably well account for the flight inacé' 
curacy.’ 

There is fomething remarkable in the condu@ of Luke’s 
fixing with great circumftantiality the time of the coms 
mencement of John's preaching ; but affigning no date to the 
death of Chrift, an event of much more confequence. Our 
author thinks, that his conduct is not confiftent, but on the 
fuppofition of one of thefe events being in his idea, fo con« 
nected with the other, in the courfe of his narrative, as that 
the date of it might eafily be inferred from the date of the 
other, which he afferts, from the tenor of his gofpel, to bé 
the cafe: and inthis, he prefumes, he has the fanétion of all 
the ancients. 

* It was, he -obférves, their tnanimous opinion, that only 
one year intervened between the imprifonment of John and 
the death: of Jefus. ‘And what 1s there, he afks, in the 
hiftory of Luke, from the commencement of the preaching of 


_———— 4 ~ - 
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__* That is, from the time of bis being fole emperor, not from the 
‘time when he was admitted partner in the empire by Auguitus. 
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ohn to his imprifonment, that is, to Jefus’s journey te Ga- 
lilee, which followed immediately upon it, that.can be fap- 
pofed by any reafonable conftruétion, to take up more than a 
few months? Jtis all related in his third chapter, andi ther 
thirteen firft verfes of the fourth, which contains an account 
of nothing more than the preaching of John before the baptifm 
of Jefus, and the temptation. 

In the next fection the author reconfiders and corroborates 
his argument, derived from the ignorance of Herod concerning 
Jefus, at the time of the death of John the Baptift. 

Upon the bifhop’s hypothefis, Jefus had preached publicly 
almoit two years, and the greateft part of the time alone, 
John being in prifon; and this ignorance of Herod, our au- 
thor thinks, is unaccountable, But upon his own hypothefis, 
Jefus had not been fo much expofed to public notice, more 
than between four and five weeks ; and therefore he fuppofes, . 
that Herod being probably, like other kings and great men, 
engaged in a multiplicity of bufinefs or pleafure, he might not 
have heard of Jefus. 

In the fourth fection the author thews, that the word warya, 
John vi. 4, is an interpolation, and does not appear to have. 
been in the text, in the time of Irenzus, nor probably in 
that of Eufebius, nor yet in that of Epiphanius; as thefe 
writers take no notice of that expreffion, though it was of im- 
portance to them in fome of their writings, 

The bifhop, in order to reprefent the hurry, which he thinks- 
our Saviour muft have been in, on Dr. Prieftley’s hypothefis, has. 
drawn a plan of all his journeys from the firft paffover to the 
next pentecoft, and then computes the number of miles he 
muft have travelled every day. Our author reviews this com- 
putation, and finds, that there is no occafion, on his hy- 
pothefis, to have fuppofed our Lord to have travelled quite 
four miles per day ; ‘ and where, fays he, is the great im: 
probability in this? Few men of an aétive life walk lefs, and 
many perfons three or four times as much the whole. year. 
through. It is befides by no means certain, though .it feems 
to be generally taken for granted, that our Saviour always trae. 
yelled on foot.’ 

In the remaining part of this letter, the author confiders, 
the fuppofed references to-more than two paffovers in the gef- 
pels of the three firft evangelifts, the argument for the pro- 
bable duration of our Saviour’s miniftry from the objetts of it, 
the tranfactions at the firft paffover, his various journeys, the: 
harmony of the gofpels according to the ancients, with fe- 
yeral incidental circymftances. 
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In this enquiry he has difplayed his ufual ingenuity and 
penetration, and given his hypothefis a very great appearance. 
of probability. Yet, wedo not fuppofe, that the controverfy 
= be determined by this letter. 


Quan — 
— 





The Hiftory of the Ifle of Wight. [Concluded from p. 8.] 


rN our laft Review we traced the progrefs of the hiftorian, 

through the three firft chapters of this work. The 
fourth contains an account of the wardens, captains, and 
governors of the ifland, with the principal events. under 
their adminiftration. The author obferves, that the per- 
fons honoured with this charge were generally {elected from 
among the principal gentlemen of the ifland, and ufually 
commiffioned by the crown, though fometimes appointed by 
by the lord of the ifland, or, with efpecial permiffion, 
elected by the inhabitants. The firft inftitution of this office 
was during the minority of Baldwin the Third, grandfon of 
William dé Vernun, earl of Devon, foon after the acceflion 
of Henry the Third. The perfon entrufted with it was Wal- 
leran de Ties, famous for his defence of the caftle of Berk- 
hemftead againft Lewis, the eldeft fon of Philip, king of. 
France.—We. cannot pafs over this part of the work without 
remarking the extraordinary pains which have been taken to 
fupply it with materials from ancient records: for the only 
evidence that proves this Walleran to have been warden of 
the ifland, is his appearing a fub{cribing witnefs to a grant 
made to the Abbey of Quarr, which is thus figned, Te/te Wal- 
Terano Teutonico cuftode infule. He lived till he reign of Ed- 
ward the Firft, when dying without iffue, his manor of Ring- 
wood, in Hamphhire, efcheated to the king. 

The hiftorian obferves, that 


~ € The office of warden appears not to have been incompatible 
with the manattic profeffion, as in the thirteenth of Edward the 
Third, it appears to have been held by the abbot of Quarr, who 
received inftructions to array all the able men, and to fupply. 
them With arms, and alfo to caufe beacons and other fignals to be 
erected on the hills, to convey fpeedy notice of the approach of - 
an enemy. 

© The office was alfo occafionally elective, as is inftanced in an 
order entered. on the rolls of parliament, in the fourteenth of 
Edward the Third, when an invafion being-apprehended, the 
fheriff of Hamphhire, together with the conftable of Carifbrooke 
caftle, were directed to convene the inhabitants of the ifland to 
elect a warden, who fhould take charge of the defence of > 
iflan 
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ifand during the king’s pleafure; inftead of one, three were. 
eleéted, fir Bartholomew Lifle, John de Langford, lord of Chale, 
fir Theobald Ruffel, lord of Yaverland.’— 

¢ — Three other wardens are found in the fixteenth year of the 
fame king, when a precept was directed to Bartholomew Lifle, 
John de Kingfton, and Henry Romyn, cuftodes of the ifland, 
commanding them to make inquifition what fervices were due 
from the inhabitants in time of war, of what nature, and from 
what lands and tenements.’ | 


On the death of Humphrey, duke of Gloucefter, lord of 
this ifland, in the twenty-fifth year of Henry the Sixth, the 
king appointed Henry Trenchard to the office of conitable of 
the Caftle of Carifbrooke, with a falary of taventy pounds per 
annum, as keeper of the foreft of Parkhurft, and four pence per 
day for the pay of the porter of the cattle. 

In the third year of Henry the Eighth, the government of 
the ifland was conferred on fir James Worfley, keeper of the 
king’s wardrobe, and matter of the robes. 

This gentleman being probably an angeftor of the re- 
fpetable family to which the public is indebted for the pre- 
fent work, we think he has a juft title to be particularly noticed 
in the hiftory of the ifland, and fhall therefore prefent our 
readers with the following part of the narrative. 


_ © He was the younger brother of a very ancient family of that 
name in Lancafhire, and had been many years page to Henry 
the Seventh; he was conftituted captain of the ifland for life, 
with a falary of fix fhillings and nine pence per diem for him- 
felf, two fhillings for his deputy, and fix pence each for thir 
teen fervants; he had befides a reverfionary grant of the office 
of conftable of Carifbrooke caftle, when it fhould become vacant, 
and was by the fame commiffion made captain of all the forts: 
in the ifland. He was fleward, furveyor, receiver, and bailiff of 
all the crown lands; and was either to retain his falary and al- 
lowances out of the moneys he receiyed, or to take the fame 
from the king’s receiver in the county of Southampton. He 
was likewife conftituted keeper of Cariibrooke Foreft and Park, 
with a fee of two fhillings per diem; and warden and matter of 
the duckcoy of wild fowl, as well within the faid park and foreft 
there, as within and throughout the whole ifland. He was em- 
powered to leafe any of the king's houfes, demefne lands, and 
farms, either by leafe of years, or by copy of court roll for 
lives, where the lands have ufually been pafled in that manner ; 
the old rent being referved by fuch leafe or copy. He had the 
return of all writs, the execution of procefs, and the office of 
fheriff within the faid ifland, the fheriff of the county, or his of- 
ficer, being excluded from acting there, unlefs in default of the 
captain; he was alfo-clerk of the market, and coroner in the 
jland, : : : 

I 4 § Ris, ; 
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»©Richatd Worfley, efq. on the death of fir James his fathers 
in the twenty-ninth of Henry the Eighth, fucceeded him in the. 
office of captain, and foon after had the honour of entertaining 
the king at his feat at Appuldurcombe. The king was attended 
by: his favourite the lord Cromwell, then conftable ‘of Carifbrooke 
caftle, which office was, on his lordthip’s attainder and execution, 
conferred on Mr. Wortley. 

‘ Five years after, the French, having failed in an attempt 
againtt our fleet, notwithftanding their fuperiority at fea, made 
a-defcent on the ifland, which they intended to take poffeilion of ; 
but were, by the bravery of the iflanders, and good conduct of 
their captain, foon driven back to their fhips, with the lofs of 
their general, and a great many of their men. It was on this 
otcafion that new forts were ordered to be ereéted for the pro- 
tection of the ifland, which were executed under the direction 
of the captain; one of them was called Worfley’s Tower: by his 
reprefentations the inhabitants were prevailed on to provide a train 
of artillery for the defence of the ifland, at their own charges, 
He continued in office till the death of Edward the Sixth ; but 
being zealous in promoting the Reformation, «as. appears by his 
a@ing as a commiffioner for the fale of church plate, on the fup- 
preffion of religious houfes, at the acceflion of queen Mary he re- 
figned his offices, and Mr. Girling, a man of low extraction, 
fucceeded him ; of whom, although no particulars are recorded, 
yet it is to be prefumed, that he was no ways unfavourable toa 
seftoration of the Romith religion, On the queen’s death, Ri- 
chard Worfley was again reinflated. He was previoufly fent 
with lord Chidiock Paulet, fon of the marquis of Winchefter, 
and governor of Portfmouth, with a commiilion to furvey and 
repair the fortifications there, and was joined with a gentleman 
ot the name of Smith, ina like commiffion to put the forts in 
the Ifle of Wight in a flate of defence, as a French invafion was 
then apprehended ; four months after this he received his com- 

Maiffion as captain of the ifland, and among other inflruétions 
was ordered to introduce the ufe of harquebufies among the 
people ; he was alfo to fignify to the queen and council, wherein 
his legal authority proved deficient, that it might be taken into 
confideration: but this was unneceflary, he conducting himfelf 
with fuch affability and prudence, that the pecple readily com~ 
plied with his directions, in whatever appeared to him neceflary 
to.guard them again{t an enemy ; as is initanced by their pro- 
widing the field pisces before mentioned, which were fupplied by 
feveral of the parifles. He was likewife employed by the queen 
in fortifying the fea-coafis, being afterwards fent with fir Hugh: 
Paulet, captain of the Ifleof Jerfey, and others, to furvey and 
order forts for the protection of Jerfey and Guernfey. In :con- 
formity with his initructions, he introduced the ufe of fire-arms 
in the Ifle of Wight,’ and an armourer was fettled in Carifbrooke 
eaftle, to make harquebufies, and to keep them in order. 


. The government of the Ifle of Wight feems to have -been 


uifually confidered as an offite of great truft, and to have been’ 
; ob- 
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abtained only by:particular accefs to the favour of the court. 
On the death of the former captain, the command of the iffand 
was beftowed on Edward Horfey, efq. foon afterwards knight- 
ed, a gentleman of an ancient family in Dorfetthire, “aad: 
the great confidant of the earl of Leicefter, We are informed, 
that-the great plenty of hares and other game, with which the 
ifland is ftored; is owing to his care: he is reported to have 
given a lamb for every hare that was brought to him from the 
neighbouring countries, 

Sir Edward Horfey was fucceeded by fir George Carey, af- 
terwards lord Hunfdon, nearly related to queen Elizabeth ; 
Henry, lord Hunfdon, his father, being nephew of queen 
Anne Boleyn.” He was lord chamberlain of the: houfehold, 
one of the privy council, and a ‘knight of the garter. Heis 
the firft captain, of warden, of the ifland that affumed the 
title of governor. It was fufpected, from this alteration in 
his ftyle, and from his general behaviour, that his intention 
was to fubje& the inhabitants of the ifland to the military. 
power ; but perhaps it may have proceeded entirely from the 
haughtinefs of his difpofition, hy which he appears to have 
given general difguft to the gentlemen of the ifland. The 
hiftorian juitly obferves, that his. confcioufnefs of fupport 
from government made him adopt the prudent orders given 
for the defence of the ifland in the reign of Edward the 
Third, not confidering that thofe orders were iffued with the 
confent of the inhabitants. On this occafion, the latter laid 
before the lords of council a reprefentation, which, as our 
author remarks, may be confidered as_a little bill of rights 
of the ifland, It is entitled, Demands by the Gentlemen of 
the Ifle of Wight ‘for Reformation of a certain abfolute Go- 
vernment lately affymed by the Captain there, tending to the 
Subverfion of the Law, and to the taking away of the natural 
Freedom of the Inhabitants, ‘Tihis is faid to be the firft in. 
ftance of any complaint exhibited by the inhabitants of the 
ifland againft their captain, for exerting his authority in the 
caufe of their protection. The remonftrance, however, pro- 
cured the defired effet ; for we are informed that the obnoxious 
powers, to which. the inhabitants objected, were never after- 
wards claimed by any governor. 

' We are informed by fir Richard Worfley, that fir John 
Oglander, in his Memoirs, commends fir George Carey for 
refiding in the caftle of Carifbrooke, and for his great 
hofpitality there; {peaking ‘alfo of the time of his govern- 
ment as the period when the ifland was in its moft flou~ 
tithing fate. F rom thofe Memoirs y we are favoured, in 2 
pase note, 
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note, with the following extract, exhibiting a very ftriking. 
defcription of the manners of the times. 


‘* I have heard, fays fir John, and partly know it’ to be true, 
that not only heretofore there was no lawyer nor attorney in owre 
ifland, but in fir George Carey’s time, an attorney coming in to 
fettle i in the ifland, was, by his command, with a pound of can- 
dles hanging att his breech lighted, with bells about his legs, 
hunted owte of the ifland: infomuch that oure anceftors lived 
here fo quietly and fecurely, being neither troubled to London 
nor Winchefter, fo they feldom or never went owte of the 
ifland ; infomuch as when they went to London (thinking it an 
Eaft India voyage), they always made their wills, fuppofing no 
trouble like to travaile.” 

'€ Sir John, in another part of his Memoirs, obferves, that 

*¢ The Ifle of Wight, fince my memory, is infinitely decayed ; 
for either it is by reafon of fo many attornéys that hath of late 
made this their habitation, and fo by futes undone the country, 
(for I have known an attorney bring down after a tearm three 
hundred writts, I have alfo known twenty nifi prius of eur coun- 
try tried at our affizes, when as in the queen’s time we had not 
fix writts in a yeare, nor one nifi prius in fix yeares) or elfe, 
wanting the good bargains they were wont to buy from men of 
war, who alfo vented our commoditys at very high prices ; and 
readie money was eafie to be had for all things. How peace and 
law hath beggered us all, fo that within my memorie many of the 

tlemen, and almoft all the yeomanry are undone. 

«* Be advifed by me, have no fuites at lawe, if it be poffible: 
agree with thine adverfary although it be with thy loffe : for the 
expence of one tearme will be more than thy loffe. Befides the 
neglect of thy time at home, thy abfence from thy wife and chil- 
dren, fo manie inconveniences hangeth upon a fuite in lawe, that 
] advife thee, although thou has the better of it, let it be recon- 
ciled without law: at laft twelve men or one muft end it, let 
two honeft ones do it at firfte. This country was undone with 
itin king James his reign. Hazard death and all quarrels ra- 
ther than let thy tongue make his mafter a flave.” MSS. Me- 
moirs,” 


- Sir John Oglander alfo relates, that in the government of 
the earl of Southampton, who immediately fucceeded fir 
George Carey, and was univerfally efteemed for his affable and 
obliging behaviour, he had feen thirty or forty knights and 
gentlemen at bowls with his lordfhip on St. George’s Down, 
Where they had an ordinary twice every week. 

In that part of the hiftory which treats of the confinement of 
Charles the Firft in Carifbrooke Caftle, we are prefented with 
feveral interefting anecdotes not generally known; but for 
which we refer our readers to the work. We fhall ity Be in- 
orm 
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form them, that the unfortunate monarch’s watch is now in 


the poffeflion of James Worfley, efq. of Stenbury; the king 
having, on his journey to Hurft Caftle, whither he was re- 


moved by the parliament, given it to Mr. Edward Worfley, as~ 


a token of his remembrance, 

The fifth chapter contains an account of the boroughs of 
Newport, Newtown, and Yarmouth. The firft charter of im- 
munities granted to the borough of Newport, was from Ri- 
chard de Redvers, earl of Devon, the fon of earl Richard. 
Its exact date is not known; but the hiftorian obferves, that it 
muft have been in the time of Henry the Second, as the earl 
died in the thirtieth year of that reign. This charter, we 
are informed, like moft of that early period, is very concife, 
exprefling no more than a grant of liberties in general terms, 
A fecond charter, which is in the ufual ftyle, was granted 
to this town by Ifabella de Fortibus, countefs of Devon, 
The latter of thofe afterwards received feveral royal con- 
firmations. A charter of incorporation was granted to this 


borough by James the Firft, and another by Charles the Se-: 


cond. Newport ftands nearly in the centre of the ifland, of 
which it is the capital; and is a well-built, neat town, lately 
paved in the modern manner, with footways on each fide. 
Here is a confiderable manufactory of ftarch, the duty of 
which annually amounts to at leaft one thoufand pounds. Of 
this town, as well as of the boroughs of Newtown and Yar- 
mouth, we are prefented with a particular account, which 
feems to be drawn up with great correétnefs and precifjon. 

The fixth chapter treats of the religious houfes, their foun- 
dations, and endowments; and the feventh, of the parith- 


churches and chapels ; their founders and endowments ; be-: 


fides the moft confiderable manors and feats, with their an- 
cient lords and prefent proprietors. 

This part of the work, diftinguithed alfo by great minutenefs, 
and lively defcription; contains many particulars of hiftorical 
and genealogical information, which have been colleéted from 
a variety of fources relative to Britifh antiquities. —Whether 
this writer recites an anecdote, or delineates the beauties of a 
country feat, his narrative is generally clear, eafy, and 
expreflive ; conveying an accurate idea of the objet, with- 
out either the difguft which arifes from uninterefting defcrip- 
tion, or from oftentatious amplification. 

The various parts of the book are illuftrated with a great. 
number of copper-plates, particularly of ancient feals, and 
of gentlemen’s feats, exclufive of an accurate map of the 
sland, prefixed to the volume. But in a work conduéted 


‘with fQ much perfpicuity, and enriched with fuch materials 
of 
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of antiquarian refearch, thofe embellifhments, however beau- 
tiful, are but fecondary objects of regard. 

The work is furnifhed with a valuable Appendix, contajn- 
ing .no lefs than ninety different articles, relative either to 
the hiftory or antiquities of the ifland. The firf article, in 
this mifcellaneous collection, is a lift of the landholders in 
the Ifle of Wight, with the valuation of the lands; extracted 
from Domefday Book. ‘The following note, at the beginning 
of this article, is highly worthy of attention. 


* Moft of the writers on antiquity, as well as the lawyers, 
having been miftaken in the hide, which they all conclude to be 
a meafure of land; it may be neceflary to examine more parti- 
cularly what is meant by ya hide of land. If lord Coke and others, 
who think it was the fame with a carucate, had confidered dul 
how the hides and carucates : appear in Domefday book, they ne- 
ver could have been betrayed into that error: it being obvious 
that hides and carucates are there diftinguifhed from each other. 
The order of that book is, 1. To note the pofieffor, 2. The 
name of the lands. 3. ‘The rate or value of’ the lands in hides, 
4- ‘Ihe quantity in carucates, or plough lands, virgates, or yard 
lands, bovates, &c. After thefe particulars, we fee the houfes, 
fervants, cottagers, woods, &c. The number of carucates al- 
moit always exceeds that of the hides; i one place more caru- 
gates make the hide than another,. which difference arifes either 
from the quality of the land, or perhaps fometimes from the 
favour of the commiifioners in making the rates. We find alfo, 
that feveral manors are rated lower, or at a lefs number of 
hides, in this tax book, than they had been rated in the time 
of Edward the Confeffor: and fome are faid not to be rated, be- 
gaufe they were in the king’s hands. For inftance, the manor 
of Boucomb, one of the moft confiderable manors in the ifland, 
which had paid for four hides in the Confeflor’s time, is here not 
vated at all; and yet it is faid to contain fifteen carucates of 
land. From hence the hide plainly appears to be the di(cretional 
gate, or valuation fixed to a{certain the Danegeld, which tax was 
alfo termed hidage ; and the carucate, tabe the content of the 
land in acres.’ 


From a fubfequent paffage in this article, relative to 
Watchingwood, fir Richard Worfley remarks the miftake of 
fome hiftorians, who affirm that Woodftock Park, made by 
king Henry I. was the firft park in England. 

We fhall conclude our account of this work with obferv- 
ing, that it difcovers an extent of refearche, not only feldom 
to be met with in the moft copious produétions of this kind, 
but fuch as is both fuitable and fafficient for elucidating the 
hiftory of an iffland, that has hitherto been fo imperfectly 
eee 7 ; treated 
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treated ‘by any topographical writer. ' Several fubjeGts, res 
lative ‘to hiftory and antiquity, are afcertained with 


judgment, as well as accurate information ; and the whole is 
founded upon authorities of the moft fatisfactory nature. 





Liofe Hints upon Education, chiefly concerning the Gulture of the 
Heart. Sve. 5s. boards, Murray. 


ee this: volume is avowedly the produétion of lord Kaims, 
author of the Elements of Criticifm, and Sketches of 
the .Hiftory of Man, works of acknowledged merit, we fat 
down to the perufal of it with much prepoffeffion in its fa< 
vour, and entertained the moft fanguine hopes of being both 
amufed and inftructed. Sorry we are to fay, that we were 
grievoufly difappointed, as it appeared, on an impartial exami~ 
nation, that the work contained nothing new, folid, entertain-~ 
ing, or fatisfaftory ; the whole being only a collegtion of vague, 
and defultory hints, common-place refleftions, trifling advice, 
and old ftories, heaped together without order or precifion, 
in a coarfe and flovenly ftyle. Never, indeed, do we res 
member to have feen a fubjcét fo ferious and important as the 
education of children, treated in a manner fo carelefs and un- 
interefting. 

In our auther’s fecond feétion on the management of chils 
dren in the firit ftage of life, we meet with the . following -deep 
and moft fagacious reflection. 


* Some children are by nature rafh and impetuous: @ 
much greater number are fhy and timid. The difpofition of 
a child appears early ; and both extremes ought to be cor- 
rected whenever an opportunity occurs. Fear is a paflion im- 
planted in our nature to warn us of danger, in order to guard 
againft it. When mederate fo as to raife our activity only, 
without overwhelming us, it is a moft falutary paffion: but 
when it fwells to excefs, which it is apt to do in a timid dif- 
pofition, far from contributing to fafety, it ftupifies the man, 
and renders him incapable of ation.’ 


Surely there wants no ghoft, nor lord Kaims, to tell us 
this ; to dwell upon fuch trite and obvious truths, with an air 
of confequence and importance, is truly ridiculous: nothing 
can be more puerile than the following paffage. 


‘ Wiil Ibe thought to refine too much when I maintain, that 
a@ habit of cheerfulnefs acquired during infancy, will contribute 
to make a face beautiful? A favage mind produces favage 
manners ; and thefe in conjunction produce a harfh and rugged 
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counteriarice. Hence it is that a national face improves gra-~ 
dually, with the manners of the people. Liften to this ye 
mothers, with refpe& efpecially to your female children: you 
will find that cheerfulne{s is a greater beautifier than the fineft 
pearl powder.’ 

If any of our readers are fond of pretty little ftories, to re- 
peat to their children, we recommend to them the following. 

* A boy about the age of ten, fays to his father, ‘* Papa, 
give me fome money. There is a fhilling, will that do? No.” 
<* There’s a guinea. Thank you papa.” The gentléman 
difcovered, that it was given to a woman who had been de- 
livered of twins, and was obliged to hire a nurfe for one of 
them. A boy of five years, obferving that a gentleman play- 
ing at cards did not pay what he loft, and concluding that he 
had no money, begged fome from his father to give to the 
gentleman. A boy between feven and eight, of a noble fa- 
mily, ftrayed accidentally into a hut where he faw a poor 
woman with g fick child on her knee. Struck with com- 
paffion, he inftantly gave her all the money he had; carried 
to her from the herb market, turnips and potatoes, with 
bread and fcraps from his father’s kitchen. ‘The parents en- 
ehanted with their fon, took the poor family off his hand. 
Two or three years after, he faved the whole of his weekly 
allowance, till it amounted to eleven or twelve fhillings, and 
purchafed a Latin dictionary, which he fent to a comrade of 
his at the grammar fchoo]l. Many other atts of goodnefs are 
recorded of this boy in the family. Can there be conceived 
a misfortune that will fink deeper into the heart of affection- 
ate parents, than the death of fucha child? It wrings my 
heart to think of it. 


* Oftendent terris hunc tantum fata, neque ultra. 
Effe finent. 

Heu, miferande puer! fi qua fata afpera rumpas, 
Tu Marcellus eris.’ 


Here, gentle reader, you fee a proof of the author’s great 
learning ? Was ever this celebrated paffage in Virgil fo hap- 
pily quoted, and fo well applied >—Immediately after this, we 
are prefented with a new method of paying the poor’s rates. 

* There is no branch, fays he, of education more neglected 
. than the training of young perfons to be charitable. And 
yet were this virtue inftilled into children, fufceptible of 
sleep impreffions, a legal provifion for the poor would be ren- 
dered unneceflary: it would relieve England from the poor 
gates, a grievous burden that undermines both induftry and 


Jnorals.’ 
This 
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‘This convenient mode of paying the poor’s rates, will, we 
hope, meet with encouragement from the prime minifter ; we 
2 not whether, if properly attended to and improved upon, 
it might not; in time, difcharge the national debt. 

To thofe who are fond of good inftruétion and genteel com- 
pliment, we recommend the following lines. 

‘ Exercife is not more: falutary: to the body than to the 
mind’ (this obfervation is fhrewd, no doubt, and perfeétly 
new) what then? Why, then—‘ When your little boy wants 
to have any thing done, let him firft try what he can do 
himfelf. A favage having none to apply to for advice or 
direflion, is reduced to judge for himfelf at every turn: he 
makes not a fingle ftep without thinking before hand what is 
to follow; by which means, a young favage is commonly en- 
dued with more peneteaion, than an Oxford or Cambridge 
{cholar.’ 

Nothing can be more obliging than the high opinion which 
our author, in his laft fentence, feems to entertain of the two 
univerfities. 

In page 97 this difcerning writer informs us, that 

‘ If it were. the. fafhion among people of rank to drefs 
their children plain, it would have a wonderful good effet, 
not only on themfelves, but. on their inferiors, Young peo- 
ple would learn to défpife fine cloaths, and to value themfelves 
on good behaviour: neatnefs and elegance would be the fol 
2im.in drefs.’ 

This is moft indifputably true ; but how fhall we ever per- 
fuade them to it? not, we fear, by the following rule: 

« Asfoon, fays our author, as children are fufceptible of 
verbal inftru€tion, let them know that the chief ufe of cloaths 
is to keep them warm; and that to be diftinguifhed by their 
finery, will make them either be envied or ridiculed.’ 

And does lord Kaims really think that children in the third 
ftage (for this is amongft his inftru€tions for them) will be fo 
foolifh as to believe us when we tell them that the only w/e of 
cloaths is to keep them warm ? 

Of fuch remarks, and of fuch inftru€tions, confifts the 
whole of this performance, which, inftead of that good fenfe 
and penetration, that critical fagacity and elegant tafte, 
which diftinguifhed our author’s former works, prefents us 
with nothing but a melancholy inftance of intellectual de- 
cay, and the vapid dregs of exhaufted genius. 
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Plenents of Elecution. By J. Walker. Ywo Polumes: bac 12% 
Robinfon. 


HIS work ‘is the fubftance of a courfe of letures on ‘thé 
art-of reading, delivered at feveral colleges in the uni+ 
verfity of Oxford. , 
' ‘Weis Rot merely a Collection of fentences, and intdependent 
obfervations; but a regular fyftem, foundéd on certain prin* 
ciples, which the author has illuftrated and fupported with 
Sredt'indultry, modefty, and ingenuity. 
* The-elocution, which is the object of this effay, is the pro- 
funcidtion, which is given‘to words, when they are arranged 
into féenténces, and form a difcourfe. The mode of pro- 
nouncing fingle words, independently on one ariother, is né 
ofthis plan. 

As the fenfe of an author is the firftt obje€&t of reading, hé 
finds it néceflary to enquire into thofe divifions. and fubdi- 
Viftotis'of a'fentence, which are employed to fix and afcertain 
its meaning. This leads him toconfider the doctrine of punc- 
tuation. The ufe of the comma, being perhaps attended 
with more difficulty, than that of the other points, he has 
confidered it with particular attention, and laid down a great 
variety of rules for its proper application. ‘The greateft part 
of thefe dire&tions are undoubtedly right; but, we apprehend, 
that if ‘certain general rules could be adopted, the bufinefs of 
punctuation, or, which is the fame thing, that of paufing ir 
reading, would be moreeafily underftood, and more regularly 
ebferved. 

Sentences, in general, require a comma, or a paufe, where 
there is a connective particle, or a word, introducing a new mem- 
ber, which may be feparated from the preceding part. 

1. All conjunétions are, as it were, the joints, whete the 
body of a ‘fentence ought to be divided. For inftance: 

Tam convinced, that it is a miflake. Iam informed; shat 
you are the author. TI with to know, whether you intend to 
go to Italy, or not. I fhall be fatisfied, when I have feen the 
original. I fhall keep it, if you pleafe. ‘I fhall flay, dur you 
may‘return. He has finifhed it, as you directed: Iwill fet 
out immediately, /-/.I fhould be too late. He will continue 
there, #i/] theend of Auguft, &c. 

2. Perfonal ‘pronouns may generally admit a comma, ora 
{mall paufe, before them: as, the author, ao wrote on that 
fubject. The tree, which grows in the garden. The lady; 
whom I {aw at Paris. ‘The fruit of that forbidden tree, whofe 


mortal tafte. The folio volume, ¢/at lies on the table, &c. 
3. 
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3. If a prepofition is prefixed to the pronoun, the paufe is 
before the f.epofition. For inftance: the room, ia which T 
am fitting. The gentleman, with whom I am acquainted. 
The country, from which he came. The prize, for which he 
contends, &c. 

There are many rules, mentioned by this writer, which 
deferve attention, and to which we muft refer thofe readers, 
who wifh to form a competent idea of punctuation. . We have 
fuggefted thefe three as hints only, which may open the way to 
a farther inveftigation of the fubject. 

Befides the paufes, which indicate a greater or lefs feparation 
of the parts of a fentence, and a conclufion of the whole, 
there are certain infleGtions of voice, accompanying thofe 
paufes, which are as neceffary to the fenfe of the fentence, as 
the paufes themfelves. Any method therefore, which can af- 
certain thofe inflections, and convey them to the underftand- 
ing of the reader, by certain written marks and diftinétions, 
cannot fail of being acceptable to thofe, who with to become 
proficients in the art of elocution. | 

A laudable attempt to difcover fomething of this nature has 
led our author into a diftinGtion of the voice, which, though 
often mentioned by muficians, has been but little noticed by 
teachers of reading ; which is, that diftinftion of the voice 
into the upward and downward flide, into which all {peaking 
founds may. be refolved. ‘The moment, fays he, I admitted 
this diftinétion I found I had poffeffion of the quality of the 


voice I wanted. 


¢ Thefe two flides, or inflexions of voice are the axes, as it 
were, on which the force, variety, and harmony of {peaking 
turns. They may be confidered as the great outlines of pro 
nunciation ; and if thefe outlines can be tolerably conveyed to 4 
reader, they muft be of nearly the fame ufe to him, as the 
rough draught of a pi€ture is to a pupil in painting. This then 
we fhall attempt to accomplifh, by adducing fome of the moft 
familiar phrafes in the language, and pointing out the inflexions 
which every ear, however unpractifed, will naturally adopt in 
pronouncing them. ‘Thefe phrafes, which are in every body’s 
mouth, will become a kind of data, or principles, to which the 
reader muft conftantly be referred, when he is at a lofs fore the 
precife found, that is underftood by thefe different inflexions ; 
and thefe familiar founds, it is prefumed, will fufficiently inftruct 
him’— | 

*— Much of that force, variety, and harmony which we 
hear in fpeaking arifes from two different modes of uttering: the 
words of which a fentence is compofed ; the one, that which ters 
minates the word with an inflexion of voice that rifes, and the 
other, that which terminates the word with an inflexion of voice 
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that falls.. -By rifing, or falling, is not meant the pitch of voicé 
in which the whole word is pronounced, or that loudnefs or foft- 
nefs which may accompany any pitch; but that upward or 


downward flide which the voice makes when the pronunciation ~ 


of a word js finifhing ; and which-may, therefore, not improperly 
be called the rifing and falling inflexion. eit 

‘ So important is a juft mrxture of thefe two irflexions, that 
the moment they are neglected, our pronunciation becomes force- 
lefs and monotonous ; if the fenfe of a fentence requires the voice 
to adopt the wifing inflexion, on auy particular word, either in 
the middle, or at the end of .a phrafe, variety and harmony de- 
mand the falling inflexion on one of the preceding words; and 
on the other hand, if emphafis, harmony, or a completion of 
fenfe requires the falling inflexion on any word, the word im- 
mediately preceding, almoft always demands the rifing inflexion ; 
fo that thefe inflexions of voice are in an order nearly alternate. 
__ © This is very obfervable in reading a fentence, when we have 
miftaken the’ connexion between the members, either by fup- 
pofing the fenfe is to be continaed, when # finifhes, or fup- 
pofing it finifhed when. it is really to be continued: for in either 
of thefe cafes, before we have pronounced the laft word, we find 
it heceflary to return pretty far back to feme of the preceding 
words, in order to give them: fuch inflexiors as are fuitable to- 
thofe which the fenfe requires on the fucceeding words. Thus, 
in pronouncing the. aah of Portius in Cato, whichis generally 
mupointed, as in the following example: © ~ 


‘© Remember what our father oft has told us, 

The ways of heav’n are dark and intricate, 

Puzzled in mazes and pérplex’d in errors ; . 
Qur underftanding traces them in vain, 

Loft and bewilder’d in the fruitlefs fearch : 

Nor fees with how nnich art the windings turn, 

Nor where the regular confufion ends.” 


‘ If, I fay, from not having confidered this paflage, we run 
the fecond line-into the third, by fufpending the voice at intr?- 
eate, and-dropping it at errors, we find a very improper meaning 
conveyed; and if in recovering ourfelves. from this improper pro- 
nunciation, we take notice of the different manner in which we 
pronounce the fecond and third lines, we fhall find, that not only 
the laft: word of thefe lines, but that every word alters its infie- 
xion: for, when we perceive, that by. miftaking the paufe, we 
have mifconceived the fenfe, we find it neceflary to begin the 
line again, and pronounce every word differently, in order to 
make it harmonious. | | : 

‘ But though thefe two inflexions of voice-run_through, al- 
moft every word of, which a. fentence is compofed, they are no 
where: fo perceptible as at. a-long paufe, or wheie the fenfe of the 
words requires an emphafis: in this cafe, if we do but attend 
| nicely 
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“nicely to.that turn of the voice, which finithes this emphatical 


word, or that member of a fentence where we paufe, we {hail 
foon perceive the different inflexion with which thefe words are 
pronounced, : 

‘ In order to make this different inflexion of voice more eafil 
apprehended ; it may not, perhaps, be ufelefs to attend to the fol- 
lowing directions, Let us fuppofe we are to pronounce the fol« 
lowing fentence : : 


‘ Does Cefar deferve fame as blame ? ce 


¢ This fentence, it is prefumed, will, at firft fight, be pro. 
nounced with the proper infléxions’ of voice, by every one that 
can barely read; and if the reader will but narrowly watch the 
founds of the words fame and blame, he will-have an exaniple of 
the two inflexions here fpoken of : fame will-have the rifing,. and 
blame the falling inflexion: but.to make this diftinétion fill 
clearer, if inftead of pronouncing the word fame flightly, he does 
but give it'a {trong emphatic force, and let it drawl off the tongue 
for fome time before the found finifhes, he will find it flide up- 
wards and end in a rifing tone; if he makes the fame experiment 
on the word d/ame, he will find the found fide downwards, and 
end in a falling tone; and this drawling pranunciation, though 
it lencthens the founds beyond-their proper duration, does not al- 
ter them effentially ; the fame inflexions are preferved as in the 
common pronunciation; and the diftinction is as real in one 
— of pronouncing as in.the other, though not fo percep- 
tible. | 

‘ Every paufe, of whatever kind, muft .neceffarily adopt one 
of thefe two inflexions, or continue in a monotone: thus when 
we afk a queftion- without the interrogative words, we naturally 
adopt the rifing inflexion on the laft word : as, | 


‘ Can Ceefar deferve blame? Impoflible ! 


Here blame, the laft word of the queftion; has the rifing in- 
flexion, and impofible, with the note of admiration, the falling : 


. the comma, or that fufpenfion of voice generally annexed to 


it, which marks a continuation of the fenfe, is-moft frequently 
accompanied. by the rifing inflexion, as in the~following fen- 
tence: | . : 


‘ If Cefar deferves blame, he ought to have no fame. 


Here we find the word “blame, -marked with the comma, has ex- 
actly the fame inflexion of voice as the fame word in the interro- 
gative fentence ‘immediately .preceding; the only difference is, 
that the rifing inflexion flides higher at the interrogation than 
at the comma; efpecially if it is pronounced with emphafis. 

‘ The three other points, namely, the femicolon, colon, and 
period, adopt either the rifing or falling inflexion. as the fenfe or 
harmony requires, though in different degrees. of elevation and 
depreilion.’ + st , 
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The author proceeds to illuftrate thefe principles by a great 
variety of examples, fhewing, what flide or inflexion of the 
voice is fuited to exprefs the feveral paufes and diftintions of 
ypunctuation, with: clearnefs, ftrength, and propriety ; .and 
what pronunciation. is on eneg by si na variety, haz- 
‘ thony, and paffion. 

This fubjeét leads him infenfibly into intricacies and dif- 
tinctions, whither perhaps few of his readers will be able to 
follow him ; they who are able will undoubtedly profit by his 
- Ingenious fpeculations. 

The following obfervation concerning the modulation of the 
voice in public {peaking, is juft and important. 

‘ The fafeft rule is to begin, as it were, with thofe of the af- 
-fembly that are neareft to us; and if the voice be but articulate, 
however low the key may be, it will ftill be audible ; and thofe 
who have a fufficient ftrength of voice for a public auditory, find 
dt fo much more difficult to bring down than to raife the pitch, 
that they will not wonder I employ my chief care to guard againit 
an error by far the moft common, as well as the moft dan- 
gcrous. : 

‘ Few fpeakers have a voice too weak for the pub’&, if pro- 
perly managed ; as audibility depends much more on a proper 
pitch of voice, accompanied with diftinétnefs of articulation, than 


on a boifterous and fonorous loudhefs; this is evident from the ° 


diftincinefs with which we hear a good a¢trefs in the eafy chit 
chat of genteel comedy 3 ; nay, even a fpeech afide, which is hittle 
more than a whifper, though uttered in a lower tone of voice, 
is fo articulated by a judicious actor, as to be equally audible 
with the loudeft burfls of paffion. A voice, therefore, is feldom 
inaudible from its want of force, fo much as from its want of mo- 
dulation ; and this modulation depends fo much on not fuffering 
the voice to begin above its natural pitch, that too much care 
cannot be taken to guard againft it. 

¢ Much, undoubtedly, will depend on the fize and ftructure, of 
the place we {peak in: fome-are fo immenfely large, as many of 
our churches and cathedrals, that the voice is nearly as much 
difipated as in the open air; and often with the additional incon- 
venience of a thoufand confufed echos and re-echos. Here a 
‘ loud and vociferous fpeaker will render himfelf unintelligible in 
proportion to his exertion of voice: as departing and commencing 
founds will encounter each other, and defeat every intention of 
deftinctnefs and harmony. 

* Nothing but good articulation will make a fpeaker audible 
in this fituation; and a judicious attention: to that tone of 
voice which is ‘mot fuitable to the fize and imperfections of the 
‘place.’ 


As an eflay towards redueéing to practice the fyftem of in- 
4e:ions, laid down in the prefent work, the author has at- 
tempted 
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tempted to mark them, as they occurred in Mrs. Yates’s pro- 
nunciation of Mr. Sheridan’s Monody in Memory of Mr. 
Garrick. ‘The horizontal line expreffes that monotone, or 
famenefs of voice, which, he fays, good pronouncers of verfe 
often intraduce to the greateft advantage. ‘ This monotone, 
he adds, generally falls into a lower key, and, as it is na- 
turally expreflive of awe, amazement, and admiration, is ex- 
ceedingly fuitable to folemn, grand, and magnificent fub- 
jects.’ 

‘ If dying* excellence’ deferves* a tear’, 

If fond* remembrance’ ftill’ ‘is cherifhed here’, 

Can” we perfift to bid your forrows flow* 

For fabl’d! fuff’rers, and delufive’ woe ? 

or with quaint {miles difmifs the plaintive ftrain, 

Point the quick jéft, indulge* the comic’ vein 

Ere yet to buried Rofcius* we affign’— 

One kind* regret’—one® tributary’ line ! 

His fame’ requires we act a tenderer* part :’ 
His memory’ claims‘ the tear’ you gave his art™! 
Thé géneral voice,’ the meed of mournful* verfe’, 

The {plendid forrows’ that adorned his hearfe’, 

Thé throng that mourn’d as their déad favourite pafs’d’, 

The grac’d* refpeét’ that claim’d’ him to the laft’, 

While Shakfpeare’s” image* from its hallow’d* bafe’, 

Seem’d’ to preicribe* the grave’, and point’ the place‘,— 

Nor théfe,—nor All the sad regr&ts that flow 

From fond fidélity’s domeftic’ woe, — 

So much are Garrick’s* praife’-—fo much‘ his due’— 

As on this* {pot’—one* tear’ beftow’d by you.” 

It is impoflible, as our author obferves, to conyey that juft- 
nefs of paufe, that melody of voice, and that dignity of man- 
ner, which diftinguifh a good fpeaker. Thefe are among the 
perifhable beauties defcribed in the Monody. But there are 
beauties of an inferior kind, which are not fo incommuni- 
cable; and they, who attentively perufe what is faid on the 
fubje&t in this werk, will not think s/ar notation, which con- 
veys to us a variety of juft and pleafing inflexions, though un- 
accompanied with every other excellence, either an incyrious 
or a ufelefs difcovery, 





Experiments and Ob/fervations relating.to the various Branches of 
Natural Philofophy ; swith a Contiavation of the Observations 
on Air. _The Second Volume. By Jofeph Prieftley, LL.D. 
F.R.S. Se. 8vo. 6s. Johnfon. 


E inform the public, with great pleafure, that this, 
though the fifth, is not likely to be the laft volume, of 

Dr. Prieftley’s philofophical produétions. In his preface he 
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feeds our expectation with the. moft flattering promifes—He 


tells us, that in confequence of fome happy revolution in his 
circumftances, he may be confidered as entering upon a new 
period of life ; and that the volume before us is the refult of 
an inclination to clofe his philofophical accounts, as they ftand 
at prefent, and to open a ew one. We feel warm in the hope 
that the fuccefs of his fingular toil and ingenuity may be in 
proportion to the advantageous change by which they are fa- 
voured, We fhall, however, be amply fatisfied if he proceeds 
with the rapidity and fplendour which have hitherto crowned 
his exertions, 

In the numerous catalogue of Dr. Prieftley’s difcoveries there 
is not one more curious, or better. fupported by the evidence 
of experiments, than that.which evinces the great ufe of ve- 
getables, in purifying the atmofphere after it has been corrupt- 

ed by the refpiration of animals, and other circumftances which 
render it noxious. The firft fe€tion of this volume confirms 
what he, has before faid on this fubje€t: his preceding volume 
informed the public of a fingular property, by which the wil- 
low plant abforbed air of different kinds, but inflammable air in 
the greateft abundance : he has fince made a variety of oral 
ments, from which we learn the following particulars. 1. In- 
flammable air, after the abforption of the willow sine is 
difcharged purified from its phlogifton by the plant, which had 
retained this noxious principle for its own nourifhment. 2, 
He confirms’ an hypothefis which he had formerly fupported, 
viz.. that nitrous air is noxious as well to vegetable as to ani- 
mal life. 3. It appears from this fe€tion that in fome inftances 
the Willow plant may really abforb a greater quantity of in- 
flammable air than it can digeft. In this cafe, the air, which 
it difcharges after abforption, is a mixture of pure and inflam~ 
mable air; for, by applying a candle to this mixture, it goes 
off witha loud explofion. 4.. The Doctor very pertinently 
points out the wifdom of nature, as it is evident from the 
growth of this willow plant in marfhy places, where a great 
quantity of inflammable air is continually difcharged. Sect, 
II. may; we think, be confidered as the moft curious and enter- 
taining part of this work. In an appendix to his laft volume, 
' Dr. Prieitley announced his.difcovery of that great influence 
which light has upon water, or upon the air, which, in confe- 
quence of heing expofed to the fun, is produced from that wa- 
ter, Dr. Ingenhoufz purfyed the enquiries which this difco- 
very fuggefted, and wrote a whole volume, in which we are 
by no means convinced of his, making proper acknowledge- 
ments to the fource whence he derived his materials. Our 
readers may remember, that Dr. Prieftley filled two jars with 
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pump water, one of which was placed iri the dark and the 
other.expofed to the fun, In the former, after contintiing for 
fome time in the fame ¢ircumftances, no aif was produced. 
But in the latter, after ftanding a few days, a green matter 
was depofited, wherice a quantity of air was émitted, which 
upon examination was found to be much purer than common 
air. The Doéor informs us, in thisvolume, that the green 
matter which appeared in this experiment, is difcovered to be 
a vegetable, whofe form and other peculiarities were moft 
clearly feen through a microfcope, by his friend Mr. Bewley. 

’ An acquaintance with the nature of this green matter has 
led the Doétor to prove moft clearly, that its operations re- 
femble thofe of other vegetables in open dir: that, by feeding 
on the noxious principle contained in the air, with which the 
water is impregnated, it purifies that air. His experiments 
produced in defence of this hypothefis are, in our opinion, de- 
cifive. By expofing water which contained no air to the light 
in a jar inverted in mercury, no effects were produced. By 
putting a quantity of the green matter, taken from water 
which had difcharged all its air, into a jar of frefh water, pure 
air was produced as copioufly as before. And, farther, by 
examining the air in any particular water, before and after the 
green matter was depofited from, or placed in it, he found 
that the green matter had always purified that air. . Aquatics 
of different kinds were found, on being introduced into a jar 
of water and expofed to the fun, to produce effets fimilar to 
thofe already enumerated : a handful of thefe water-plants were 
put into a receiver containing eighty ounce meafures of water, 
inverted ina bafon of the fame; after ftanding three days, whey 
tiad emitted eight ounce meafures of air, which was found to 
be much purer than common air; from which, as well as from 
other experiments, the Dottor infers, that in thefe experiments 
the air is generally in proportion to the capacity of the veffel ; 
and that during the whole procefs it feldom exceeds one- eighth 


of the quantity of water. The Doctor concludes this fection 


with obferving, that the experiments recited in it * may help 
us to explain, why water, after iffuing from the earth and em- 
ployed in floating meadow land, becomes in time exhaufted of 
its power of fertilizing it. When it iffues from the earth, it 


contains air of an impure kind ; that is,- air loaded with phlo- 


gifton. This principle the roots of the grafs extrac from it, 

{o that it is then replete with dephlogifticated air, and confe- 
fequently the plants it afterwards comes into contaét with find 
nothing in it to feed upon.—I believe it is commonly imagined 
that the water depofits fomething in its courfe upon the arth 
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Of its bed, and by that means becomes effete and incapable of 
Nourifhing plants.’ — 

Dr. Prieftley, in his third feétion, gives the diftinguifhing 
propesties of the plant which forms the green matter ; its length 
proves it not to be the conferva fontinalis; its feeds float in- 
vifibly in the air, and will penetrate into water through the 


{malleft apertures in the glafs. It feeds upon phlogifton, and — 


_ grows in great abundance when putrid flefh is put into a jar of 
water. But the air in the water may be fo much loaded with 
the noxious principle as to prevent the air oozing out of the 
plant from being pure. The green matter will, moreover, 
appear in water impregnated with falt, or nitre; but it feems 
_ probable that water impregnated with fixed air, will not admit 
of its growth, till the fixed airhasefcaped. Dr. Prieftley con- 
cludes this fection with an experiment defigned to prove in 
what part of the veffel the feeds of this plant would firft fall, 
and we are aftenifbed he fhould not repeat the experiment, but 
leave a decifion to conjecture, which might have been.made 
with fuch little trouble. 

We cannot give a better general view of the contents of the 
fourth fe&tion than that which the Doétor himfelf has given. 


* Having very foon obferved that this green vegetable matter, 
or water mofs, was planted and propagated with more eafe, and 
produced air more copioufly, in fome circumftances than in others, 
and that various fubitances, animal or vegetable, wére favourable 
to it, and others of both kinds unfavourable ; I tried a great va- 
riety of them, and fhall recite fuch of the particulars as appear in 
any meafure rémarkable, and fuch as may furnifh hints for the 
farther inveftigation of what relates to this fubje@. 

‘ The moft remarkable circumitance attending thefe experi- 
ments was, that fome fubftances, concerning which I could 
have had no fuch expectation a priori, inftead of admitting the 
growth of this plant, when they began to putrify and diflolve, 
which was the cafe with moft vegetable and animal fubftances, 
yielded from themfelves a very great quantity of inflammable 
air; and it made no difference whether they were placed in. the 
fun or in the fhade. Whereas other fubftances, which, if they 
had been confined by quickfilver, would have yielded, by putre- 
faction, inflammable air alfo, together with a portion of fixed 
air, only fupplied the proper pabulum for this green matter, and 
the whole produce was pure denhlogifticated air; the phlogiiton, 
which in other circumftances would have been converted into in: 
flammable air, now going to the nourifhment of this plant, which, 


by the influence of light, yields fuch pure air.’ 
It fhould be attended to, that, in the numerous experiments 
' following thefe obfervations, of all the materials employed, 
) ‘onions 
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onions were thofe which admitted of the green matter with 
the greateft difficulty. In one part of this feétion Dr. Prieft- 
ley informs us, that he found a piece of cabbage, which he had 
expofed in his jar for fome time, very foft but not at all offen- 


five. He fuppofes that the green matter had abforbed all the 


phlogifton of this fubftance, to which aloe he afcribes, the of- 
fenfivenefs of fmells.—What reafon is there for acceding to this 
theory? In that general decompofition which takes place, 


when a body begins to part with its phlogifton, many other com- - 


ponent parts of the body fly off. And why fhould we afcribe 
to the phlogifton what may (as far as we know) with equal 
propriety be afcribed to any of the other ingredients which are 
let loofe at the fame time ? We know of no experiment which 
gives a decifion in this cafe, but fhould rather wave acceding 
to the Doétor’s hypothefis, till by the fame hypothefis he can 
account for the different {mells which proceed from different 
bodies in putrefaétion. Ought not the putrid {mell of fith to 
be the fame with the putrid fmell of flefh, if they depended on 
the operations of the fame fimple agent? It may be faid, that 
in thefe different cafes, the phlogifton is differently modified. 
We think this language, which has of late been too commonly 
ufed, is nothing more than a {pecious mode of concealing, un- 
der a mere name, the ignorance wecannot remove: it is, in 


‘other words, employing the occult quality of the ancients, and 


is equally trifling as to the conviction or fatisfaction which it 
gives an inquifitive mind. But, perhaps, the Doctor may 
have reafons for adopting this theory, to which we may be ut- 
ter itrangers; we have, therefore, only to wifh that he had 
referred us to them, or laid them before the public. 

The next fection is nearly conneéted with thofe fections we 
have already reviewed ; it contains a number of experiments 
relating to the effect of expofing animal fubftances in water to 
the light and in the dark.. Jt appears that fifh have the pro- 
perty, in a fingular degree, of affording a nidus to the feeds 
of the green matter.. It is the animal fubftance which of all 
others is moft likely to putrify in water, and probably it may 
derive its power of producing the green matter from a wife ap- 
pointment of the Creator. Dr. Prieftley obferves, that the ef- 
fe& of light upon bodies putrefying in water may have a very 
falutary tendency in hot countries.— Undoubtedly, if the doctor 
could prove that in hot countries the fmalleft part of the putri- 
fied bodies were immerfed in water; and again, immerfed in 
fuch a manner (which is by no means probable) that the far- 
faces of thefe bodies were never expofed to the air ; for in fuch 
circumftances itis well known, from an experiment recited in 
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this very fection, that air, inftead of being purified, is actual. 
ly corrupted by the perifhing body. 

Though we are indeed moft highly entertained by the in- 
ftru€tive catalogue of experiments given in fection fixth, we 
are yet by no means convinced of the truth they are defigned 
to eftablifh. The Door meant, in this fection, to pave the way 
for determining the different degrees of nutrition in different 
bodies. With this view he colletts the air emitted by them in 
a ftate of putrefaftion, which he finds to be in general inflam- 
mable, mixed with a portion of fixed air. The fubftances 
which the Doctor employs in his experiments are onions, po- 
tatoes, carrots, parfnips, and other vegetables which we moft 
commonly feed upon.. But why not extend his trials to a 
much greater number of bodies? this was abfolutely neceffary 
to give the leaft plaufibility to his theory ; for, perhaps, /uch 
bodies as are not. nutritive might yield the fame kind of air, and 
in equal abundance. We cannot even fufpe& the contrary, 
till fuch experiments are firft made; befides, what evidence 
have we to believe, that the nutritive quality in bodies is in 
‘proportion to the inflammable air they emit, or to the phlo- 
gifton they contain? we confider this as a ftep which fhould 
have been firft eftablifhed before the leaft dependence can be 
placed on another, which is wholly fupported byit. From the 
teftimony of univerfal experience it muft be allowed, that ant- 
mal are more nutritive than vegetable fubftances, Andas we 
proceeded, we indulged the hope that the Doétor, in his next 
fe&tion, would have fubjeéted animal fubftances to the fame 
circumftances as thofe in which, agreeable to his preceding 
fection, he had putrefied vegetable fubftances; but he unex- 
pectedly, and for what reafon we cannot guefs, changes the 
mode of his experiments: we hence derive a very entertaining 
lift of fats, fhewing the refult of putrefying flefh in jars in- 
verted in quickfilver. And though the reader may not be al- 
together fatisfied with the Doétor’s theory of nutrition, he will 
yet find in this fe€tion many interefting obfervations. Amongtt 
others the abfolute neceflity of water, and that in a confider- 
able quantify, to the production of fome airs, viz. nitrous, 
fixed, and inflammable air; but while this appears to be the 
confequence of feveral experiments, the Dofor fairly acknow- 
leges, that when water has entered into the compofition of air, 
he knows no method of difcovering and reftoring it. We know 
of no faé which militates againit this theory excepting oxe, 
which, we dare fay, the Doctor’s experience will readily bring to 
his memory ; the more concentrated the marine acid is, the 


greater abundance of inflammable air will it produce, if there is 
diffalyed 
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diffolved in it any quantity of tin or iron, Wecannot account 
for this phenomenon, on the fuppofition that water entérs fo 
abundantly into the compofition of inflammable air. 

There are few {peculations more curious than thofe which 
have a tendency to fhew the different degrees of phlogifti- 
cation of which air is fufceptible, and through which it paffes 
before it comes to its moft putrid or noxious ftate. Dr. Prieft- 
ley has plainly fhewn that the laft, cr that ftate in which 
phlogifton is united to air with the ftrongeft affinity, is the in- 
flammable. He has pointed out fome of the gradual purifica- 
tions which reduce it from this ftate into that of phlogifticated 
air, or that in which a candle is extinguifhed without any at- 
tendant explofion. Seftion VIII. prefents us with fome cu- 
rious inftances of this procefs. Dr. Prieftley had obferved, thar 
by introducing a mixture of iron-filings and fulphur into a jar 
of nitrous air, a quantity of inflammable air was generally 
produced : he had formerly fuppofed that this change was ow- 
ing to fome revolution in the conftitution of the nitrous air; 
but with his ufual manlinefs and opennefs, he retracts this 
Opinion, and gives ‘variety of experiments, fhewing that the 
change muft depend upon a generation of inflammable air, 
from the fulphur ‘and the iron-filings. But the fame experi- 
ments, to ufe his*‘own words, have led him alfo to the obfer. 
vation, * that in this, and many other cafes of the diminution 
of common air by phlogiftic procefles, a true inflammable air 
is firft produced, and in its nafcent ftate (as it may be called) 
1s immediately decompofed, previous to the phlogiftication of 
the common air.” We fhall repeat fome of the len ading facts 
which confirm thefe obfervations. A mixture of iron filings 
and fulphur was introduced, while it was actually emitting in- 
flammable air, into 4 quantity of common air; and in the 
interval of a month, it diminifhed the common air confiderably : 
the mixture was then taken out of the common air, and upon 
trial was ftill found to emit inflammable air. ‘There can be 
no doubt that the common air in this experiment had been di- 
minifhed and phlogifticated by an addition of inflammable air 
in its wafcent ftate, or rather after it was completely though but 
newly formed. Dr. Prieftley wifhed to fee whether’a firong heat 
would not produce this change in inflammable, when already 
made and mixed with common air: a very fimple expcriment 
decided the contrary.’ A mixture of common and inflammable 
air, however, after being kept a long time, difcovered fome 
little change, but ftill there was always a refidue of inflam- 
mable air: this change was produced much more completely, 


by admitting the inflammable by fmall quantities into the 
gomimon ajr, 
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_-Dr. Prieftley, in SeCtion IX. examines and refutes two very 
important errors, which fome of his philofophical friends had 
embraced and endeavoured to fupport. Dr. Ingenhoufz afferts, 
that a quantity of air iffues from the fkin, and that perfpira- 
tion, like refpiration, phlogifticates air. Dr. Prieftley proves 
toa demonftration, that this air-does not iffue from the ‘kin, 
but from the water in which any part of the body fubjetted to 
trial isimmerfed. If you place a piece of glafs or metal in 
water containing air, in an exhaufted receiver, the phzno- 
mena, which Dr. Ingenhoufz defcribes may be feen, in which 
_ cafe itis eafily fhewn that the air comes from the water itfelf ; 
for if the water contain noair, and the furface of the glafs or 
metal be wiped, the appearance, which Dr. Ingenhoufz lays fo 
much ftrefs upon, cannot be produced. Dr. Ingenhonfz’s fup- . 
pofition, that water exhaufted of its air is not proper for this ex- 
periment, becanfe it abforbs all the air as readily as it iffues 
from the fkin, is very decifively refuted by Dr. Prieftley. l. 
If the experiment be made in water, this muft be the only 
unexceptionable way of doing it. 2, Water by no means ab- 
forbs any air fo faft as to give the leaft plaufibility to Dr. In- 
genhoufz’s fuppofition. And, 3. Thisair, agreeable to Dr. 
Ingenhoufz’s fuppofition, is phlogifticated, which we well know 
is of all others abforbed with the greateft difficulty. 4.‘ Where 
are the air veffels neceflary for the purpofe pointed ont by Dr. 
Ingenhoufz, and what is their origin and connexion with other 
parts of the fyitem; the prefent ftate of anatomy indicates no- 
thing on the fubject.? To place however the matter beyond 
all doubt, Dr. Prieftley expelled all its air, by boiling it out 
of a portion of water, and plunged his arm into it ; but though 
hé continued his arm in this fituation for half an hour, 
not a fingle bubble of air made its appearance. The Doctor 
obferves, that he might have examined whether this water con- 
tained any air befides what it might have been fuppofed to 
have imbibed from the atmofphere in this interval, but that he 
neglecied to do it, declaring bis confidence that it was unnece/- 
fary. We are really aftonifhed at the Dottor’s careleffnefs in 
this particular inftance, Why fhould he omit as a trifle, and 
leave to fuppofition, a fact which would have removed every 
Shadow of an argument for the hypothefis he was endeavour- 
ing to overturn, efpecially as the toil it would have coft him 
muft be fo very inconfiderable? Another error which Dr, 
Prieftley very ably corrects in this fection is avery grofs one 
efpoufed by Mr. Cruikfhanks, who has declared, that perfpi- 

ration actually phlogifticates air in fome degree: he builds 
this opinion on a yery flight foundation indeed, on a fingle 
experiment, in which water became turbid (after having meet 
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his leg in it for fome time) when he mixed it with lime-water ; 
one. fa& related by Dr. Prieftley is fufficient to overturn this 
wild theory, which depends on the falfe principle, that fixed 
and phlogifticated are one and the fame air. Dr. Prieftley tied 
a bladder round his leg, with his leg in this confinement he 
flept a whole night, and the next morning examined the air 
in the bladder, which he found to be equally pure with com- 
mon air. “sar 
[To be continued. | 





The New Annual Regifter, or General Repofitory of Hiftory, Po- 
litics, and Literature, for the Year 1780. To which is pre- 
fixed, A foort Review of the principal Tranfaétions of the pre- 
fent Reign. 80. ~ 5s. 34. in Boards. Robinfon. 


ih Tee: ufefulnefs of a Regifter, containing a particular ac- 
count of the different tranfattions, and the multitude of 
mifcellaneous objects, worthy of notice, which occur in the 
year, is too obvious to require elucidation. In a work of fo 
extenfive a nature, next to fidelity of hiftorical detail, the qua- 
lities moft effentially requifite are judgement in the feleétion of 
the materials, and perfpicuity in the arrangement; without 
the former of which, the volume would become only a mafs 
of frivolous compilation ; and without the latter, a confufed 
and difguiting aggregate of mifplaced information, and mif- 
conducted entertainment. 

In the execution of the New Annual Regifter, we have the 
fatisfaction to find, that due regard has been paid to thofe. im- 
portant confiderations. ‘The hiftorical part appears to be writ- 
ten with a freedom of fentiment, unbiaffed by political preju- 
dices ; and the various articles, relative to biographical anec- 
dotes and charaéters, manners of nations, philofophical pa- 
pers, antiquities, literature, &c. are not only felected from the 
beft authorities, but digefted in 9 clear, methodical, and ad- 
vantageous point of view, 

A concife and general hiftory of the literature of the year is 
alfo given, accompanied with obfervations, which will ferve to 
afcertain the prefent ftate of learning in Britain; and to fhew 
how far the genius, knowlege, and tafte of the nation, are in 
a declining, or a progreffive condition ; a circumftance not only 
interefting to curiofity, but which may, eventually, be pro- 
ductive of confequences much more important. 

This being the firft volume of the work, it commences with 
a fhort review of the principal tranfactions of the prefent reign ; 
from which, as a fpecimen, we have taken the following ex- 


tract. 
« King 
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¢ King George, the Second cancluded his days on the tweitys 
fifth, of October, 1760, with a glory not utual to princes,. and 
efpecially to,thofe who have reigned for many years, and diedat a 
wery advanced age.* His abilities, if not of the firftrate, were re« 
fpectable, and‘his virtues rendered him the object of general efteem. 
‘There was a moderation in his political temper and conduét whith 
fuited him to the government of a free people; and during the 
whole of his reign,-his fubjeGts enjoyed as great, if not a greater 
portion of happinefs than is common to nations, , 
¢ But it was not folely, or principally, owing to thefe things 
that he went out of the world with fo much luftre. A confiderable 
part of his reign had not a little been difturbed with political dif- 
tes; and events had happened, both foreign and domettic, 
which were fufliciently mortitying, and which, at.times, affected 
_his popularity. In the war that was concluded by the treaty of 
fxix-la-Chapelle, he “had: not -been fuccefsful ; and, during - the 
courfe of that war, his throne had been fhaken bya rebellion, 
which, however, ferved, in the end, to render it more firm, and 
to manifeft.to him the real affection of the great majority of his 
people. His natural attachment to Hanover, which was believed 
-to have an undue influence upon his negotiations and engagements 
on-the continent, had been a.repeated fubject of complaint : and 
- the commencement of the war, in which the Satins was in- 


volved at his deceafe, had been attended with feveral difagree- 
able events. The principal circumftances that {pread fuch a glory 
around hii at his death. were the victories with which his latter 
‘years had’ been crowned ; and which were owing to a great mi- 


nifter, who had been forced.upon- him, mtich againtt his will, 

_ by the voice of the public ; but. to whom, when he had been 

‘obliged to receive him, he gave his full confidence and fupport. 

- Fhe fpirit and abilities of this:manj which bore down all oppo- 

-fition both at: court and in parliament, which carried the nation 

along with him,’ and infufed.a noble emulation into our naval 

. and military commanders, had raifed the Britith name and em- 

_ pire to the highefi degree of, fplendor, power, and: political im- 
rtance. ods 

"6 In this ftate of the dignity and happinefs of Great Britain, 

and in the midft of a fuccefsful war, king George the Third 

mounted the throne. To fucceed to the crown in fuch afituation, 

was in itfelf a peculiar advantage ; befides which there were many 

- circumftances that coneurred to recommend the young monarch 

‘go the univerfal affection of his fubjecéts. The time of his life, 

: having now attained the fullage of manhood, being in his twenty- 

. \ third yearjenaturally created a prejudice in his favour; and. this 

- prejudice was juitly increafed by the decency and regularity of 

his manners, and by the poffeffion and the promife of many en- 

_, gaging virtues. ‘There was, likewife, a difpofition in all parties 

to unite in fupport of his government: for the attachment tothe 

Stuart family was almoft worn out; and thofe who retained the 

principles which had heretofore excluded them from the prefer- 

ments 
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tents of the court, hoped that former diftinétions would now ‘be 
abolifhed.. Even the circumftance of the king’s being a native of 


this country, contributed not a little to his popularity. “Thisy 


in itfelf, to athinking mind, will appear a matter of no great mio- 
ment; and efpecially when it is confidered, that fome of our beft 


*: _ prinees have been o foreign birth. However, in the enthufiafin 


naturally attendant on a new reign, it.was likely to have its ef- 
fect ; and accordingly, it was artfully enough laid hold of, to 
captivate the minds of the people. The language, ufed by his 
-majefty in his fpeech to his parliament, ‘* born and educated in 
this country, I glory in the name of Briton,” though it might 
almoit feem to convey a_reflection on our preceding monarchs, 
was repeated in rapture.through the land ; and was echoed back 
to the throne in many of the addrefles which, according to cuf- 
tom, are prefented from evefy quarter, ona frefh fucceffion to 
the crown. | ' 

‘ The inftant of the king’s acceffion. was diftinguifhed by the 
earl of Bute’s being fworn of the privy council, in conjunaion 
with his royal highnefs the duke of York. This, perhaps, was 
no more than what might be expected, and, indeed, what ought 
to be done, from the ftation which his lordthip had held, as groom 
of the ftole, about his. majefty’s. perfon, when prince of .Wales. 
Neverthelefs,. fpeculative men would attend to it; and others 
would be looking up toa nebleman, who had been always ander- 
ftood to have great influence at Leicefter-houfe, and :who would 

robably arife, to the plenitude of power. é 

‘ The firft proceedings of the new reign did not indicate any 
great purpofes of change in the meafures of government. The 
king declared his refolution of profecuting the war with vigour, 
and: of: fupporting his allies ; and public affairs continued appa- 
rently to be managed by Mr. Pitt, in connection with the duke 
of Newcaftle and his party.. The only confiderable: alteratioris 
that-happened were the difplacing of the earl of Holderneffe, in 
a few months,.to make room for lord Bute’s being introduced into 
the refponfible office of fecretary of ftate ; .and the removal of Mr. 


Legge, from the pofts of under-treafurer and chancellor of the 


exchequer. The difmiffion of Mr. Legge, who was an excellent 
minifter of finance, and.in high efteem with the public, gave oc- 
cafion to fome fpeculation and diffatisfaCtion. It was imputed, 
.at the time, though without any juft ground, to fome difputes 
having arifen between him and Mr. Pitt concerning the fupplies 
neceflary for the fervice. of the year. The real caufe of his re- 
moval was the difguft he had excited at Savile-houfe in the pre- 
ceding reign, by refufing to refign his own pretentions to the 
_reprefentation of the county of Hants, in order to give way to 
fir Simeon Stuart. This. facrifice had been urged upon him by 
lord Bute, fupported by the authority of the prince of Wales; 
and when .the tranfaction came.to be known, it was much in- 
fifted upon as an indication of a difpofition not favourable to 

_Whiggifm. 
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¢ Not tong after his majefty’s acceifion, a bill was paffed which 
was very popular, and honourable to government ; and that was, 
the act for extending the independence of the judges. The king 
himfelf went to the houfe, and in a fpeech to his parliament, re- 
commended the confideration of this objet. It had been enacted, 
in the reign of William the Third, that the judges fhould hold 
their commiffions during their good behaviour; a wife provi- 
fion, which prevented their being removeable, as had heretofore 
been the cafe at the will of the fovereign. However it was fill 
underftood that their offices were determined at the demife of 
the crown, or at the expiration of fix months afterwards. B 
the prefent bill, their commiffions were rendered perpetual, 
during thetr good behaviour, notwithftanding any fuch demife. 
We have reafon to believe that Sir Michael Fofter, at that time 
one of the juftices of the King’s Bench, and a gentleman of emi- 
nent legal abilities, confidered this act as unneceflary ; it being 
his opinion that the defign of it was virtually included in the act 
of King William. But, upon the whole, it was thought better, 
and we imagine wifely, that the matter fhould be fettled by ex- 

refs flatute. 

The many arrangements and regulations that neceffarily take 

place on a new reign, and the public ceremonies to which it 
gives birth, ferve to excite the attention, and even to increafe the 
loyalty and affection of the people. Befides the common circum- 
ftances which contributed to the fplendor of his majefty’s accef- 
fion to the crown, this fplendor was not a little increafed by his 
marriage. It was an event, likewife, in itfelf fingularly happy. 
The invariably excellent character of the queen, whilft it hath 
fecured the king’s perfonal felicity, hath obtained for her the 
univerfal eiteem of the nation ; and the numerous race of princes 
and princeffes with which the royal nuptials have been bleffed, 
will, we truft, add ornament and fupport to the throne, and 
afford farther ftability to the general welfare. The admirable 
pattern fet by their majefties in private life cannot be too greatly 
applauded. ‘Whatever may be thought of the adminiftration of 
public affairs, every friend to his country muft regret, that fuch 
an example of good order, fidelity, virtue, and domeftic harmo- 
ny, hath been fo little followed by thofe who ought to have 
looked up to it with reverence and emulation. 

* Whilit the attention of the court was fo much employed by 
the marriage and coronation of the king and queen, and by other 
objects of ceremony and regulation, the great national concerns 
were not negleéted. The war under the aufpices of Mr. Pitt, 
was carried on with its ufual vigour; though the events of 1761, 
were not altogether fo fplendid as thofe which had taken place 
in the two preceding years. Belleifle, the largeft of the iflands 
belonging to the French king in Europe, was taken; and the re- 
duétion of Pondicherry almoft totally deftroyed the power of that 
monarch in the Eaft Indies. In the Weft Indies, Pent amt 
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added to the acquifitions we had already made in that partofthe 
world. 

‘ But, notwithftanding the fuccefs of our arms, the reftora- 
tion of peace began to be a very defirable obje&t.. The large ex- 
pences of the hoftilities carried on by us in different quarters of 
the globe were felt by the public ;.:though the amazing extent 
and profperity of our commerce rendered them far lefs burthen- 
fome than they would otherwife have been. The drains of men 
and money occafioned by the German war and our continental 
connections, were particularly complained of ; and by degrees 
excited much diffatisfaction, ‘The inconfiftency of Mr. Pirt’s 
conduct, in this refpeét, with’ his former profeilions, became a 
frequent topic of declamation ; and it was urged in fo powerful 
a manner, as to make a deep impreffion .on,the\minds of ‘great 
numbers of perfons. In 1761; the belligerent powers appeared 
fincerely defirous of coming to an accommodation. According- 
ly, a negociation was Opened between England and France ; for 
which purpofe Mr. Hans Stanley was fent to Paris, and: Mon- 
fieur Bufly camé to London. At firft the profpeét of terrtinat- 
ing the war was véry favourable; but, in the courfe of the ne- 
gociation, frefh difficulties continually arofe, which, at length, 
‘occafioned it to be entirely broken off. It is obfervable, that in 
the terms of peace preferibed by Mr. Pitt; he did not: wholly 
exclude the French trom North America. ’ Louifiana was ftill to 
continue in their poffeffion, Whether this was owing to that 
great man’s fuperior fagacity, or to whatever caufe, every friend 
to his country muft regret that the treaty which was afterwards 
concluded, was riot conitru¢ted on the fame principles; as thofe 
calamitous events would in all probability, have thereby~ been 
prevented, which have fince fhaken the Britifh empire to its 
foundations. 2 

¢ It appeared, in a little time, that the war, inftead of being 
put an end to, was likely to become more. extenfive, During 
the late negociation, Spain had difplayed an evident partiality in 
favour of France; and, indeed, had interfered in a manner 
which afforded. juft caufe of offence-to the Englifh court: The 
famous family compact was now forming, which hath been at- 
tended with confequences fo hoflile to Great Britain. . Mr: Pitt; 
who had the fulleft conviction and intelligence of the defigns of 
the Spanifh crown againft us, infifted upon an immediate decla- 
tation of war againft that crown. But inthis. he was oppofed 
by all the cabinet council, excepting his brother-in-law, Earl 
Temple. The meafure was deemed too bold and precipitate ; 
and it was underftood that. even the king him(elf, if his council 
had agreed to it, would have found it extremely difficult to con- 
fent to their refolution. Mr. Pitt, being thus counteracted in a 
matter of fuch great confequence,. refigned his poft of fecretary 
of ftate, and was: fucceeded by Lord Egremont. At his refigna- 
tion, he was prevailed upon to accept a penfion of three thou- 
fand pounds a-year, and a.péerage tor his lady. Nothing was 
Vou. LIL. Avg. 1781, L ever 
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ever better merited thin ‘this"penfion 3 ‘ahd yet the acceptance of 
it was injurious to his popularity.’ 

From the various merit, and judicious plan of this work, 
‘we entertain the moft. favourable expe@ations of its being 
well received by the public.: | 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
P OE-F R Y. , 





The American War,ica Poem ;.. in Six Bookss Svo. 450 fewed, 


Moneft the many evils brought on this country by the 

American war, Reviewers have too much caufe to lament 
the. multiplicity of bad productions, both*in verfe and profe, 
which it has occafioned. ,.The poem before us confifts of no lefs 
than fix tedious books, and makes one large oftavo volume. Every 
tranfaction is here faithfully recorded, and every. battleand fkirmifh 
thinutely defcribed; though there 1s not, at the fame time, a 
page worth reading, or a line .worth repeating, throughout the 
whole,, We will.give our. readers a. /bort {pecimen, which, we 
dare fay, they will think Jozg enough, of this performance, 


“ More than one hour 4 folemn filence reign’d ; 
Apparently: Fort Stillivan was gain’d, 

During the fight, the Britith foldiers ftood 
Inactive, and the hot engagement view'd ! 

Nor cou’d they now afford the leaft relief, 

Altho’ each -vex’d and dvfappointed chief 

Seem’d anxious for the fight, and all expreft 

A readinefs to come to clofeit tei: 

No boats they had'to waft thent fafely o’er ! 

Nor cou’d they wade towards that hoftile fhore * 

At leaft, they ‘had no cov’ring fhips of war ; 

They ftuck ‘aground on Carolina’s bar ! 

Thus, like the ni¥rmidons of Old they fiood, 

And the diead flaughter of the Britons view'd ! 

Lee join’d the ‘c6lorifts as they retir’d ; 

Shame! fhanie! ‘he ¢ry’d, “with indignation fir’d + 
We cannot ftand,' they faid; "the cannonade, . 
The feamen ’gainft Fort Sullivan have made ; 

Tho’ the three frigacés fll aground réinain ; : 
(From whence pethaps they me’er will float again ;} 
Altho’ like wrecks we can perceive moft élear, 
Th’ Experiment and Briftol both appear ! 
‘Tho’ matts and rigging overboard are thrown ! 
And but as one their batter’d port-holes: yawn ! 
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Tho’ from their {coppers to the briny tide, 

We fee the purple marks of flaughter glide! 
Altho’ we’ve fwept the Briftol’s quarter deck! 
They feem to feel no cool difheart’ning check ! 
But with frefh'fury, guns and mortars ply, 
Which ftorm to fhun, we from our quartets fly !” 


No part of this.po¢m, (for we have toiled through it all) is 
better than the lines above quoted, Is it not aftonifhing that any 
man fo totally yoid of all poetical abilities as the author of the 
American War, could ever prevail on himfelf to publifh fuch in- 
tolerable jargon ? 


A Defcriptive Poem, written in the Weft-Indies. By George 
Heriot. ato. 2. Dodifley. 


If any of our readers be fond of that fpecies of writing, 
‘ Where fmooth defcription holds the place of fenfe, 


we recommend to them the perufal of this peem, in which all 
the peculiar phenomena, birds, plants, beafis, &c. of the Wef- 
tern world-are accurately delineated. It may afford fome inftruc- 
tion to the curious inveftigatorof nature, but will not give much 
entertainment to a lover of the Mufes, as the following fpecimen 
will fufficiently convince ‘the‘im partial critic. 
‘ To thee, Flamingo, in defcriptive courfe, 

I turn my verfe.—Straight, tall, majeftic bird! 

With thy deep crimfon plumage, mixed with white, 

Adorn’d in luftre gay ; and thy long neck, 

And ruddy legs, join’d to thy full-form’d breaft, 

Approaching nearly to the height of man. 

How fingular thy bill! thy tongue how ftrange ! 

Set with a double row of fharp hook’d teeth. 

With legs and neck outftretch’d, thou wing’ft the air, 

in flow and heavy flight, and when in crowds, 

In order regular ye move.—Next of th’ aquatic kind, 

With flender, crooked necks, the Galdings view ; 

Some deck’d with fnow-white feathers, fome with grey, 

And fome with fable blue, and red-caped crown.’ 


This may, .for ought we know, .be.a very juft and exact de« 
{cription of thefe extraordinary birds; but: the whole would per- 
haps found full as well in plain profe, efpecially as the lines have 
nothing in them very pleafing er poetical —We have afterwards 
a minute account of the millepedes, tarantula, faw-fly, fire-fiy, and 
twenty other wonderful infects. Walk in,. ladies and gentlemen, 
and fee them all for the {mall price of two fhillings; and if you 
are not fatisfied with our author’s defeription, and wifh to view 
the originals, you have only to ftep into a veflel and crofs the 
Atlantic. 


L 2 A fa- 
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A familiar Epifile from a Cat at the Qu—n’ s P—l—ce, to Edraurtt ' 


Burke, Ejq. on bis Motion for the better Regulation of bis: Ma- 
softy’s Civil Eftablifoment, fc. gto. 15. 6d. Kearfly. 


It is a common proverbial :faying that, acat may look at a king, 
which we = § ne means wifh,to difpute the truth of; but it does 
not follow that becaufe the may look at, fhe has therefore a right 
to abufe him, which feems to be the defign of this very indifferent 
performance, which has nathing to recommend it but a. great 
quantity of virulence and fcurrility m moft imtolerable metre, 
as the reader will fee by the few following lines, where, {peaking 








of the American war, pufs purs thus: 


¢ it makes One quite frantic 

To think how things go t’other-fide.the Atlantic 
Where a war’s carry’d om between friend and friend, 
Which, whoever fhall conquer, mutt fatally end. 
Oh!. eure onthe authors ! aloud exclaim’d he, 
“That they have their reward, heav’n grant I may {ee ; 
To their much injur’d country. victims be led, 

With B and the R-b-c-n lord, at their head. 
Such victims alone the gods can appeafe, 

Sweet peace can reftore,. and the people well pleafe. 
As he utter’d thefe words, a fpontaneous figh 

Burtt forth from wy breaft, and Amen did | cry. 
That.moment, my principles totally worey 

And all my ideas were newly arran 

I stow fee¥ for my country ; and a T campare’ 
The paft with the prefent, I cannot forbare 








Sincerely to join in the with of my friend i 
That fignal difhonour and fome fatal end, | 
‘The duthors of this fad reverfe may atrend. | 


And whenever my r-y-1 m-fter appears, 

As I creep along by him, I always fhed tears s 

To think what a tra¢t from his empire is rent, 
Thro’ his fervants perverfenefs and mifmanagement :: 
With the lofs we've fuftain’d in all branches of trade,. , 
' Ever fince the impolitic breach has been made : 

Then again I reflect on our numerous foes — 

What will be the event of it God-only knows.’ 


The remark in the laft line #8 certainly a very’ true one, 
though neither fagacious nor poetical, ‘The event of this poem 
may be much more eafily forefeen; for, unlike the American 
war, it will'do nobody any harm, will very foon beat an end, 
and, in a few days, be totally forgotten, 


The Library. A Poem. 4to. 25. Dodfley. 


A vein of good fenfe and philofophical refleCtion:runs through 
this little performance, which hinges it from moft modein 


poems, though the fubject is mot fufficiently interefting to re- 
commend. 
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ommend it to general attention. The rhymes are correct, and 
the verfification fmooth and harmonious. © ‘The author ranges his 
‘books fctentifically, and carries us through natural philofophy, 
phyfic, romance, hiftoty, &c.— What he fays of phytical writers 
is not lefs true than fevere; ‘theiraim, fays he, “is glorious. 


4 But man, who neg no good unmix’'d and pure, 
Oft finds a poifon where he fought a cure; 
For grave deceivers lodge their labours here, 
And cloud the fcience they pretend to clear : 
Scourges for fin the folemn tribe are fent ; 

Like fire and ftorms, they call us to repent ; 
But ftorms fubfide, and’fires forg’et to rage ; 
‘Thefe are eternal fcourges of- the age : 

Tis not enough that each terrific hand 
Spreads defolation round a guilty land ; 

But, train’d to ill, and harden’d by its crimes, 
Their pen relentlefs kills through future times.” 


2 


Thefe lines are tnanly, nervous, and poetical. We were ftill 
more pleafed with the following defcription of romance, which ig 
full of fancy and fpirit. 


‘ Hence, ye prophane! I feela former dread, 
A thoufand vifions float around my kead; 
Hark! hollow blafts through empty courts refound, 
And fhadowy forms with ftaring eyes ftalk round ; 
See! moats and bridges, walls and caffles rife, 
Ghoft, fairies, decthons, dance before our eyes ; 
Lo! magic verfe infcrib’d on golden gate, 
And bloody hand that beckons on to fate : 
** And who art thou, thou little page, unfold ? 
Say doth thy lord my Claribel with hold ? 
Go tell bim ftrait, fir knight, thou mutt refign 
j Thy captive queen —for CJaribel is mine.” 
Away he flies; and now for blood Pi deeds, 
Black fuits of armour, mafks, and foaming fteeds ; 
The giant falls—his recreant throat [ feize, 
And from his corflet take the maffy keys ; 
Dukes, lords, and knights in long proceffion move, 
Releas’d from bondage with my virgin love; — 
She comes, fhe comes in al] the charms of youth, 
Unequail’d love and unfufpected truth ! 
* Ah! happy he who thus in magic themes, 
O’er worlds bewitch’d, in early rapture dreains, 
Where wild enchantment waves her potent wand, 
‘And Fancy’s beauties fill her fairy land ; 
Where doubtful objects ftrange defires excite, 
And fear and ignorance afford delight. 
¢ But loft, for ever loft, to me thefe j joys, 
Which Reafon featters, and which Time deitrays ; 
L, 3 Tre 
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Too dearly bought, maturer Judgment calls 

My bufy’d mind from tales and madrigals ; 

My doughty giants all are flain or fled, 

Andall my knights, blue; green, and yellow, dead 
No more the midnight fairy tribe I view 

Allin the merry moonfhine tipling dew ; 

Ev’n the laft lingering fiction of the brain, 

The church-yard ghoft, is now at reft again; 

And all thefe wayward wanderings of my youth, 

Fly Reafon’s power, and fhun the light of Truth.’ 


The reader will meet. with many other paffages in this poem 
that will give him pleafurein the perufal. It is obfervable, that 
the author in his account of all the numerous volumes in every 
{cience, has never characterifed or entered into the merits of any 
particular writer in either.of them, though he had fo fair an op- 
portunity, from the nature of his fubject: this, however, for 
reafons beit known to himfelf, he has ftudioufly avoided. 


The Brothers, au Eclogue. By the Hon. Charles John Fielding. 
4to. 15. Walter. 

At a time when the nobility of this kingdom feem not over 
anxious of obtaining any charaéter in the world of letters, and are 
very feldom guz/ty of publication, we are glad, for the credit of 
the nation, to fee a promifing young man of rank ftep forth as 
a volunteer in the fervice, and make, confidering his youth 
and inexperience, a figure fo refpectable. The little poem 
before us, written by the honourable Mr. Charles John field. 
ing, younger fon to the earl. of Denbigh, though not a firft 
rate performance, is by no means deftitute of poetical merit. It 
is inicribed to his elder brother, lord vifcount Fielding, and re- 
cites a converfation that paffed between them on their feveral de- 
ftinations in life, the elder in the military line, the younger (our 
author) deftined probably for the church, and fond of rural 
amufements. They rally each other on their different tafte and 
difpofitions : Damon is the contemplative youth, and Dorylas 
the foldier, who thus laughs at the philofopher’s tranquillity. 


¢ Indulge thy dream! in indolence reclin’d, 
Wooe.the foft waving of the weftern wind ! 
To moralizing brooks incline thine ear ! 
Pipe thy fweet lays to rocks that cannot hear !’—~ 
— * Dream on!—Be mine with martial rage to- glow ! 
To hurl defiance on the trembling foe ! 
Be rine with this -good faulchion to engage, 
** Where the fight burns, and where the thickeft rage.” 
Be mine to force th’ aftonyth’d troops to run 
Before this look,. ke mitts before the fun !” 
Jo this Damon replies : 
¢ Hence to the war! Indulge thy favage ear 
With the wild fhrieks of eomfortlefs Defpair ! 
; With 
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With eager joy. drink in the widow?s sr y.*: 

Feaft on.the trantic mother 's agony | 

Hark! hark! «¢ My fon ! my murder’d for ! 1% fhe sates 
Then fainting o’er the bleeding body falls. 

*¢ My blooming hero fhall not dic,” “(the.cries) ° 

And ftrains him to her breaft-—her hero, dies. 

Enjoy her pangs! syith rapture {ee her tear 

The rev’rend honours of her filver hair! 

Enjoy her pangs! and let each burfting groan, 

That heaves her heart with madnefs, footh thy own.’ 


Thefe lines, though the fentiments‘are common and familiar, 
are fmooth and harmonious.» ‘The expreflion to run before a look, 
and to drink inthe widow’s cry, with a few others to be met with 
in this poem, -we could with to fee expunged. A firft eflay, how- 
ever, fhould be always treated with indulgence ; and to exercife’ 
the feverity of criticifm on the efforts of fo young amufe as Mr. 
Fielding’s, would be inhumanity. From’ this fpecimeén ‘of our 
honourable writer’s genius and abilities, we have reafon to hope 
that he will hereafter produce fomething well deferving of the 
public approbation. It would be injuitice not to add, That the 
tendernefs and fraternal affection running through ‘this poem, the 
indifputable marks of a good and well- -difpofed mind, muft pal- 
liate its defects, and give a luftre to irs beauties, in the opinion of 
every feeling and intelligent reader. 


Poems for the Vafe at Bath Eafton, ESe., - Bya@ Derbythive High- 
lander. 4#o.. 25, 6d Rivington, 


'Thefe poems were written, as. we are informed in the title. 
page, for the vafe at lady Miller’s, The production, we fuppofe, 
of fome unfuccefsful candidate’ for the myrtlé wreath, who has 
taken this method of arraigning the tafie of the Bath Eaftoa 
judges, and made his appeal to the: public, who, we are afraid, 
will confirm their decree, and oncé ;more confign his verleéto 
oblivion. They feem to be the hafty effufion of a cold and incor- 
rect writer, who throws out his undigefied thoughts on any fub- 
ject, without judgment or felection, and clothes them in ver 
flovenly and profaic numbers. In the verfes.on fpecwlation, the 
theme given out at Bath Eafton, in 1779, aid which our author 
abfurdly calls ax epigram (of ten pages), he gives his readers this 
agreeable promile : 


* Hail fpeculation ! ‘hail thou theme fixblime, 
Thou bett of parents to the fons of rhime ! 
Deicend to earth, and vifit my poor cell, 
Where flow- -placed hebetude and dulinefs dwell.’ 


From thefe habitations of Aedbetude and dullne/s we cannot ex- 
pe& much entertainment, and are not therefore furprifed to meer, 
2 little farther on, with the following {pecimen of our author's 
wit and humour; 
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Make way—the lawyer comes with formal face ! 
Screw’d up and wrinkled like his knotted cafe’; 
« With tainted bag, that holds volcanic flame 
To burn our happinefs,. and raife-our fhame ; 
To fright mankind, and aggravate their fears, : 
And fet the-world together by the ears: ' 
Full on his head, his patch as black as fin, 
Shews the dark grumous ftate his brain is in ;: 
Or perhaps denotes, his pleading by command, 
That there. the devil lays his ebon hand ! 
This harpy’s plan is-only to embroil, 
And nurture tirife, and-fpeculate for fpoil. 


This is equalled, if not excelled, by his defcription of the 
doétor: =~ : 


Look here again! the. doétor now appears, 
-. His pompous wig envelopes both his ears ; 
Seize his fine cane to gaurantee my pate, 
And I will all bis mummery relate. 
Burn firft his wig—this robs him of his ftrength ; 
Then make him write his nonfenfe at full length : 
As Dalilah poor Samfon erft did thave, 
Shave clofe this puffing,.peruke-pated knave ; 
Condemn laud. liq. merc. dulc,. and cort. peru. 
Bid him prefcribe a phyfic that is new: 
If he refufe, then recipe the tote, 
And, to a feruple, pour them down his throat. 
The-reftof the poems are of a piece with this: the author talks 
af yeffy tides, abluent waves, dai/y-dappicd ground, dedal {cenes, 
fugared notes, rubified blood, &c. &c. &c.. We will not therefore 
trouble our readers with any more quotations ; but will conclude 
with our author’s own apinion of this work, in a letter to his 
bookfeller, Mr. Roome of Derby, prefixed to the poems:—‘ I 
bluth exceedingly (fays he) at the very thought of your ufher- 
ing into a world, that has now acquired the moft correét and jutt 
tafte for every thing that is elegant in the arts and. fciences, < 
parcel of rbimes which are very much below mediocrity.” With 
this opinion of E. B. L. the Derbythire Highlander, who mutt 
certainly beft know the merit of his own works, we entirely co- 
incide, and hope that no future va/fes at Bath, or elfewhere, may 
lead him into the like temptation, or induce him to fend any 
more works to Mr, Roome, ‘+ either as a fubftratum for apple- 
pies, or for a facrifice to Sterquilinus, or Cloacina.’ 
An Effay on Pryudice; a Poetical Epifile to the Hon. C. J. Fox. 
4to. ts. Faulder, - 
. Prejudice, in the proper fignification of the word, undoubtedly 
means a hafty determination in any point, without previous ex- 
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: + See the prefatory letter to Mr. Roome. 
, amination, 

















amination, as the etymology and derivation fufficiently indicate, 
and confequently muft be  mifunderftood (as it frequently is) 
when applied to general and received opinions, which are utually 
founded on mature judgment and deliberate attention. The au- 
thor of this epiftle has, amongit many others, adopted this mi 
conception of the term, as our readers will be convinced.of, whea 
we inform them that the prejudices which this gentleman means 
to guard his friend againft, are nothing lefs tham the immortality of 
the foul, and the certainty of a future ftate ; prejudices which our 
author, inthe metre of Sternhold and Hopkins, endeavours mott 
warmly, though not very poetically, to extirpate.. That his ar- 
guments are neither very new nor very cogent, will appear from 
the following lines, ; 


s¢ T? anatomife the foul is vain; 
Vain too all human art, 

To trace it reafoning with the brain, 
Or throbbing with the heart. 


s¢ Had ¢t an effence of its own, 
Nor part of body grew, 

Why do the pangs that wound the one, 
Affect the other too ?” 


* What is it then? ’tis action, thought, 
Senfation, paffion, breath— 
With.us alike to reafon brought, 
It with us finks to death.’ 


Such is our author’s religion ? let us hear his philofophy, 
‘ Though modified in various fhapes, 
Matter remains the fame : 
Trees, foffils, minerals men or apes— 
It differs but in name. 


*Tis the fame animating feed, 
The fame prolific fire, 

Gives dogs their inftinét, horfes fpeed, 
Or warins Achilles’ ire.’ 


Such religion and fuch philofophy naturally take fhelter in 
the Epicurean fyftem. 
Dona prefentis cape letus hore. 
Let us cat and drink, for to-morrow we die. 


A refolution to which his political Pylades, to whom it is addreffed, 
will probably have no objection. We are not therefore fur- 
prifed that the poem fhould thus conclude. 


‘ The prefent’s thine—fate rules the reft~ 
No future terrors fear ; | 

Enjoy the fleeting hour; be blet— 

_ And make thy heaven here.’ 
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- We cannot but‘be of opinion that the meafure made uf of ie: 
this little piece is ill adapted to a fubject fo ferious and importer: 
ant, and the poetry too indifferent to do any mifchief; from fuch 
antagonifts, therefore, religion has little to fear ; Chrillianity may 
fay in the words of Terence ; : ti a8 


Utinam fic fient, male qui mihi volunt ! 


Poems by Ab, Portal. 8v0 55. /ewed, Kearfly. 


The poetical character of this writer is fufficiently known. to, 
the generality of our readers by his former publications, Olinda. 
and Sophronia,‘ a tragedy ; War, anode; Innocence, a poetical. 
eflay ; and four Nuptial Elegies. Thefe, and about tsyenty other 
picces on various fubjects, compofe the. prefent collection. 
Among thofe that might be mentioned with applaufe, is an elegy, 
entitled Cynthia, the production of an ingenious ‘lady, whofe 
name, we are told, is Mrs, H—It-n, The author has dedi- 
cated his Poemsto R. B, Sheridan, efq, in fome complimentary 
verfes, which have a confiderable fhare of the poetic {pirit. 


An Enquiry into the, Authenticity of the Roems afcribed to Offian, 
By W, Shaw. 8vo, :39..0d, Murray. — 


Soon after thofe.poems were fir publifhed, doubts of their au- 
thenticity were entertained by féveral perfons,. particularly by 
Dr. Johnfon; who, in his. Tour into: the Hebrides, has endea- 
youred to {upport his opinion with a variety of arguments. Since 
that time, the. authenticity of thofe poems has been no lefs zea- 
loufly afferted by Mr, Smith and Mr. M* Nicol; ‘the latter of 
whom even affirmed, that the original, writtei in the Galic lan- 
guage and character, might be feen by any perfon who fhould ap- 
ply to John Mackenzie, efq. of the Temple, Secretary to the 
Highland Society. The author of this Enquiry labours to con- 
firm the opinion entertained by Dr. Johnfon; in fupport of which 
he fpecifies a number of circumfMances, relative to the internal 
and external evidencé of the authenticity of the poems. He in- 
forms us, that in fpring 1778, he fet out for the Highlands and 
Hebrides, to -colleét vocables for @ Galic Dictionary ; refolved 
alfo to make enquiry, in this excurfion, concerning the Poems 
of Offian: that, after the molt induftrious fearch, he could not 
obtain from the inhabitants any oral fpecimen of Offian’s Poems ; 
nor had he greater fuccefs in all his enquiries after manufcripts : 
that fuch as he had heard of the former, or feen of the latter, 
were only the compofitions of the fifteenth century. He adds, 
that, on his return to London, he waited on Mr. Mackenzie in 
the Teinple ; when looking over the» volumes in manutcript, 
which, he fays, are written in the Irth dialect and character, on 
the fubject of Jrifh and Highland. genealogy, he could ‘find in 
them no compofitions of Offian. 


Such 
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Such is the evidence produced by. this writer agen the au- 
thenticity of Offian’s Poems. His arguments are drawn up with 
a confiderable degree of plaufibility : but, in refpect to facts, he 
has given us no other teltimony than his own unfupported affer- 
tion. This circumftance merits the greater regard, as one ance- 
dote which he. mentions relative to Dr. Fergulon, has been pe- 
fitively contradicted by that gentleman, in the public papers, 


NO VEL. S. 


The Hifory of the Hon. Mrs. Rofemont, wand Sir Henry Cardi. 
yan, 2 Vols. fmall8vo. 53. fewed. Hookham. 


- ‘Though this novel be founded oh fome improbable circum- 
ftances, and the narrative be, in feveral places, deftitute of na- 
tural connection, it difcovers many trates of a lively fancy ; the 
characters are not only well fupported, but banifily contra fted, 


with each other; and the whole, if we except fome grammatical _ 


inaccuracies, is written in an eafy and agreeable manner, 


Mafquerades; or What you will. 4 vols, Small$vo. 125. Bews 


“This novel, the production of the ‘author of Eliza Warwick, 
may juftly lay claim to entertainment, which is, however “fome- 
times precluded by an onpleafing prolixity. But itsprincipal 
blemifhes are a levity of fentiment that .occafionally breaks forth 
in oppofition to moral reftraint, 


Diftrefed Virtue, or the Hiftory of Mi/s Harriet Nelfon. 3 vols, 
t2mo. gs. « Noble. 


Virtue in diftrefs in an interefling obje& ; but its effects are 
totally fruftrated by the incapacity of this writer, 


DEV INT. YY, 


Sermons preached before the Univerfity of Cambridge. By Peter. 


Stephen Goddard, D.D. 8wo. 4s. boards. Rivington. 


In an. academical pulpit, it is expeéted that a preacher fhould 
rather difplay his ingenuity than his piety. . When we there 
fore fee a volume of fermons, lately preached before one of our 
univerfities, we ate led to! expect, not a colieftion of merely: 
practical difcourfes, arguments 1m fupport of felf-evident propo- 
fitions, and infructions adapted to the capacities of old women ; 
but fome learned and judicious illuftrations of {cripture, fome im- 
portant doftrines of Chriftianity rattonally explained and defended, 
{ome new ‘enquiries, fome curious difquifitions, or, if the fub- 
jects fhould be trite and exhautfted, fome fpecimens of genuine 
ratory. ; 

_ Dr. Goddard has given us fourteen fermons on the, follewing 
fubjects : A true and zealous Chniftian, the greateft and bett of 
Characters ; Eternal Life clearly and fully revealed by the Gofpel 


only ; 
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only; Ridicule the Teft of Truth; the Freedom of Man’s, Wilt 
confiftent with the Grace of God; our Lord’s Treatment of the 
Woman of Canaan explained and juftified ; Needlefs Curiofity ; 
a Day of Grace anda Day of Wrath; Sins of Infirmity and Sins 
of Prefumption ; Covetoufnefs Idolatry ; Criminal Compliances 
with prevailing Cuftoms; Hezekiah’s Behaviour on receiving'the 
Meilage from God by Ifaiah; Duty of Prayer; Duty of the 
Preacher and his Hearers; Adoratio Dei, Concio ad Clerum. 

In thefe difcourfes the learned and fpeculative reader will find but 
a moderate entertainment. The author’s manner of writing is 
plain, fimple, and unaffected. But the generality of his obfery- 
ations are trite and obvious ; and his ftyle not always correct, 
The following are fome of thofe verbal inaccuracies, which we 
have Hieead in this volume: ¢ The bef rules, though xever 
[ever] fo well applied,’ p. 242.—* Our hearts defire is that our 
people migh: [may] be faved,’ p. 243.——* What is /poke [{poken] 
tp them,’ p. 230.——-$ The advantages he /ays under’ [lies un- 

er] p. 248. 

It Sey be faid, that thefe are fmall and inconfiderable defects ; 
but we fee no reafon, why ungrammatical exprefions fhould be 
ee exceptionable in the Englith Janguage than in Latin or 

reck. ) 


The Necefity of Religion to National Profperity.' A'Sermon preached 
~ at the Afizes, holden at-Hertford, on Monday, -30¢4 of July, 
1781. By the Rev. Ludlow Holt, BLeDy © gt. ‘15, 
Rivington. Sag 
The author of this difcourfe, with great propriety and energy, 
reprefents the neceffity of rcligion to national profperity. : 


A new Tranflation with a Parapbrafe of fome Parts of Ecctefiattes, 
, 8vo. 1d. Lowndes. 

Whether this is only a fpecimen, or all the tranflator means to 
publith, we are not informed, The tranflation, differs very cons 
fiderably from the common verfion ; butthe author enters into 
no critical enquiries. His performance appears to difadvantage 
in its prefent form, which is, with refpect to paper and type, ng 
‘etter than the Hiftory of Robin Hood, or Tom Thumb. © 


Hymns in Profe for Children, 12m0, 15. Johnfon. 


Two {mall volumes were publifhed in 1778 ; the firft intitled, 
Leffons for Children from two to three years old; the fecond, 
Leffons for Children of three years old. In 1779, two other vo- 
lumes were publithed on the fame plan; viz. Leffons for Chil- 
dren of three years old, part tI. Leffons for Children from 


three to four years old *. 


— 


* Two fimilar productions were publithed ahout the beginning 
of the prefent year, by other hands, © See Crit. Rev. Jan. 1781. 
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* This volumé is a-continuation of the former, and is intended 
to vive the young reader a proper tdea of the Creator and his 
works. It 1s the production of .Mrs. Barbauld, and is wrinen 
with that delicacy’of ftyle‘and fentiment which appears in all the 
¢compofitions of that ingenious lady.. 


CONTROVERSTAL. 


The General Doctrine of. Toleration applied to the partieular-Cafe of 
Free Communion. By Robert Robinfon. 8vo. 15 Bue 


The purport of this tract is to fhew, that it is juft and right, 
and agreeable to the revealed will of Chrift, that baptift chutches 
fhould admit into their fellowthip fuch perfons as defire admiffion 
on profeffion of faith and repentance; though they refufe to be 
baptized by immerfion, becaufe they fineerely;believe they have 
keen rightly baptized by fprinkling in their infancy. 

We fhould confider this writer as a rational advocate for rel 
gious toleration, did not his invectives againft infant. baptifm, by 
{fprinkling, induce us to believe, that he is tinétured with a 
little of the old feaven ; and not entirely free from a fupertftitious 
attachment to the mere forms and ceremonies of religion, 


Remarks on Mr. Lindfey’s Differtation upon praying to Chritt. 
Alfo -a Second Letter tothe rev, Mr. feb (now Dr. Jebb’} 
Svo. 25. ° Crowder. 


In the Differtation, which has given occafion to thefe Remarks, 
Mr. Lindfey endeavours to fhew the unlawfulnefs ofall religious 
addreffes to Jefus Chrift, _He therefore afferts, that Chrift never 
taught men to worfhip or pray to himfelf, The author of this 
tract allows the truth of this affertion ; but contends, that our Sa~ 
viour has declared, ‘there would be honour due te him by his 
Father’s grant, in fuch language, as may comprehend fupplica~ 
tion to him, as well as any other inftance of refpect.’-—Mr. Lind- 
fey maintains, that the religious worfhip of Chrift, in the offering 
up of prayer to him, is not deducible from his character, office, | 
or any divine power afcribed to him. - This writer, on the other 
hand, alleges, that itis deducible from what the fcripture fays of 
his exaltation as a,.prince and a faviour, to give repentance and 
remiffion of fins, of his being the head over all things to the 
church, of his having the-keys of hades, &c.—Mr. Lindfey ob- 
ferves, that Chrift has entirely precluded the offering of religious 
worfhip to himfelf, or any other perfon whatever, by always. 
praying to his heavenly Father, and uniformly directing others 
to pray to him alone. Our author infifts, that it is falfe reafon- 
ing to fay, becaufe Chrift gave his difciples a model for their ve 

lications to the Father, that he hirafelf is never to be invoked; 
that he has given his approbation to this divine precept, ‘ Thou 
fhalt worfhip the Lord thy God, and him only fhalt thou ferve ;” 
and yet he fays to his difciples, Joh, xii. 26. * If any man ferve 
me, 
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me, hiin will my Father honour ;’. fo that it does not follow, be= 
5 pete is only to be ferved, that.no fervice is to be paid 
to Jefus Chrift.--Mr. Lindfey remarks, that the apoftles never 
teach, that prayer was to be offered to. Chrift:.. This writer re- 
plies, that the apoftles have given us an example of calling upon 
Chrift in their own conduct, and have fpoken of it ih fuch a 
manner, as fufficiently to difeover, that they leoked upon it.as a 
thing fit and laudable in their converts. He produces a variety 
of texts'in proof of this aflertion, and concludes, ‘ that it be- 
comes us to acquiefeé in; and behave fuitably to fuch direétion, 
as ig dffered by God: concerning our duty, though it may not 
be fo full and copions, as. we might have expected, or delivered 
in fo expréfs and -fofmal a manner, as we might have looked 
for.’ 

_ Thiscwriter appears to be a man of learning, actuated by 4 
rae defire, that the*point in controverfy may be fully and fairly 

ifeuffed. Bet} 


An, Examination.of Thelyphthoray on ibe Subject of Marriage, By 
John Palmer, 8vo. 1s.6d. Johnfon. 


The author of Thetyphthora has laid it down as a principle, in 
his.fyttem of polygamy, that.‘ the perfonal.union of the man.and 
womian.is the only marriage ordinance,appointed by God... This 
notion the writer of the prefent treatife endeavowrs to. refute, by 
fhewing,. that the firft pair were united in a folemn manner. by 
theCreator, who brought ‘the woman to the man, prefented her 
to him, and gave them a bleffing, before.any perfonal union 
commenced ; that.our Saviour plainly alludés to a marriagé cee 
‘remony among the abtediluvians, whett he fays, ‘ they married 
Wives,’ ahd were given in marriage ;* that a miarriage-ceremony 
was required in the patriarchal times, as appears from the cafe 
of Shechem, who entreated his father to procure him Dinah to 
behis wife, after‘her violation : that, under the Mofaic difpen- 
fation, the fame form was continued; and that, according to 
‘Mr. ’M.’s own acknowlegement, betrothed perfons were confi- 
dered as hufband. and wife before any other connection took 

lace. 

. This writer takes notice of fome abfurd confequences attending 
‘the Madanean fy(tem,; fuch asthefe: that, upon the principles 
therein advanced, there can be no fuch crime as fornication ; 
that an unbetrothed maiden cannot be debauched ; that.a per- 
tonal apentnge with -her is an a€t of marriage ; that a rape is 
a-religious. rite ; and that a man may-feduce as thany women, 
provided they are‘difengaged, as he choofes, &c. : 

If this publication meets with a fayourable reception, the au- 
‘thor defigns to puirfie the fubject, : 


M 1S« 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Adventures of @ Hackney Coach, vol. II, 80. 25, 62, 
[eweds Kear fly. ' 


This is as execrable a hack a9 any private gentleman would 
with to be drove in; being nothing but a heap of uninterefting 
ill-written adventures, i a pompous and turgid ftyle. The au- 
thor aukwardly affe@ts the pathetic and fentimental manner of 
the celebrated Triftram: Shandy, and endeavours to imitate whax 
ts-inimitable. ; 


Otho azd Rutha: | Preneiy ae By a Lady. Small 800. 33. 
ew. 

The author’s defign in this Tale ts to inculcate fuck truths ay 
are of eternal and effential importance to human life: 1. that its 
whole economy is fuperintended and regulated by a’ wife and be- 
neficent Providence, which renders its moft gloomy viciffitudes 
and adverfe occurrences, ultimately productive of the highett fe- 
‘icity, ‘not only to communities, but even to. individuals; 2, that 
évery external advantage, which man can either“acquite or pof- 
fefs, is laborious in its -attatnment, faithlefs nits pretences, and 
mnfatisfa@ory in its enjoyment; 3. that piety and virtue, im- 
proved and cultivated, ‘eonftitute the fupreme happinefs af an in- 
telligent creature. Lo. stot 

This Tale is written in @ftyle; which refembles: blank verfe. 
The leffons of morality, which it fuggeits, are edifying and im- 
portant. — We fhall place it,on the fame fhelf with the * Death of 
Abel.’ en ere : : 


The Unfortunate Caledonian in England 3 Or, Geraine Memoirs of 
an impreffed young Gentleman, in the ¥ear'1799. Svov 25. 6d. 
fewed. Wade. , 


“Whether thefe Memoirs of an Impreffed yonng Gentleman be 
“genuine or fititious, they certainly afford entertainment. The 
sncidents are mtérefling ; the characters well delineated; and fe- 
veral places accurately deferibed. The narrative is alfo fre- 
quently enlivened with agreeable. pieces of poetry. From the ih- 
genuity which the author difcovers, we regret the’ difafter he has 
experienced ; and are glad:to find, that, after a variety of for- 
tune, he has at laft attained the accomplifhment of his withes. 


An Introduction to Englith Grambiar ; to which 7s annexed a Trea- 
' gafe-on Rhetoricks: By, fothua Story. - Tho Secomd Edition with 
Additions. i2moi. ts. bid. Evans. ’ ‘ 

- We have given afavourable account ‘of this Grammar in our 

Review For Pai iy 749:—T he prefent edition is improved in 

feveral places, and enlarged by a Treatife on Rhetoric, collected 
from the moft eminent authors on that fubject: 

I Con- 
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Canjfiderations on the, Propriety and Expediency of the Clergy afting 
in the Commiffion of the Peace. 8vo. 6d. Johnfon. 


‘The author of thefe Confiderations acknowleges himfelf to Be 
both a clergyman and a magiftrate; and he endeavours to pro- 
eure the fame ‘diftinction for his reverend brethren, whom he 
reprefents as particularly qualified,’ on various accounts, for a€ct- 
ing in the commidfion of the peace. | We know not what pecu- 
liar circumftances may concur to render this gentleman highly 
ufeful in his double capacity ; but fhotild be of opinion, that the 
clerical duties aldne are, in general, fufficient to employ the at- 
tention of a faithful and diligent paftor. To inveft the clergy, 
theréfore, with a judicial office, would feem to be a meafure irf- 
compatible with the right diftharge of their original function ; 
and we may add, that the union of civil and éccéfiaftical-autho- 
ity is far from being an alliance favourable to the meek and 
humble fpirit which is the effential ornament of a Chriftian 
teacher. 1 dois : 


A.Letter to the Fury who convitied Mr. Shelly, the Silverfmith. 
'* By Robert Holloway. 8v0.. 15... Brewman, — | 


Prefixed to this letter is a dedication ‘to the lord mayor, in 
which:it muft be acknowleged that the author, who, it feems, isan 
attorney, is far from rendering his’ meaning perfectly intelligible. 
The purpofe of the letter is to evince, that .Mr. Shelly expe- 
rienced rigorous treatment in being convicted of the criminal 
charge for which he was tadicted, isl ‘on 


The Southampton Guide: Or, an Account of the prefent State of 
that Town. Its Trade, Public Buildings, Charitable Founda- 
tions, Churebés, Fairs, Markets, Play-houfes, Afjembly Rooms, 
Baths, &ec. together with a Defcription of the lle of Wight, 
Netley Abbey, Lymington, Lyndhurit, Redbridge, New 
Foreft, Romiey, Broadlands, Bellevue, Bevis Mount,. St- 
‘Dennis, Tichfield, 8c. Interfperfed with many curious and 
ufeful Particulars. A new Edition, t2mo. ts. Law. 
The editor of this little Direétory has improved the prefent 

edition, fo.as to render it a, proper, pocket-companion for the 

¥ifitants of Southampton. i: 


Phe Queftion-book: Or, a Praftical Iniroduétion to Arithmeti>. 
Containing-a great Variety of Examples in all the Fundamental 
Ruless By Thomas Molineux, t2e0. 1s:.6¢d. Bathurit. 


To this fhort introduction to.arithmetie the author has added 
# Key, containing the anfwers to the Queftions. The anfwers 
to the queftions will certainly leffen the labour of the teacher ; 
.. @&the author tells us he hath experienced in his own {chools 


#, 








